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(1RYSTAL PALACE—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 
J CONCERT and AFTERNOONP ROMENADE.—Eroica Symphony : Over- 
tures, ‘* Prometheus” and ‘ Genoveva.” Madame Fiorentini, Signor Delle-Sedie, 
and (Solo Contrabasso) Signor Bottesini. Conductor, Mr. Manns, 

Admission 2s. 6d.; stalls, 2s. 6d., transferable stalls for 24 concerts, two guineas. 


R. NORDBLOM will sing at Mr. Rea’s Concerts, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, from October 24th to November 1st. All communica- 

tions relative to Engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, &c., to be addressed, 10, 
Warwick Crescent, Maida Hill, W. 


ISS EDWARDS begs to announce her return to 
Town for the Season. For Lessons, Concert Engagements, &c., Address, 
100, Ebury Street, Pimlico. 


be KATHERINE POYNTZ begs to announce her 


RETURN from the Continent, and is open to receive Engagements for 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c, Care of Messrs. LamBorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, 


ISS MARIAN ROOK will play Ascuzr’s popular 
thease hatin, * ALICE,” at the Bermondsey Institute, on Tuesday Evening 


ONTHLY POPULAR CONCERTS.—BRIXTON.— 

SECOND SEASON. Director—Mr. Riwiey Prentice. FIRST CONCERT 

next Tugspay Eventna, October 18th. Messrs. Weist Hill, Folkes, Webb, Pettit, 

Ridley Prentice; Madame Dowland and Mr, Winn, Subscription, 15s., 10s. 6d.; 
Single Tickets, 3s, 6d., 2s., 1s., at 9, Angell Park Gardens, and at the Music Shops, 


ADAME NADINE DUNORD, in consequence of the 
War, remains in London for the Winter Season. Address, for Operatic and 
Concert Engagements, 23, Beaumont Street, Portland Place, W. 


“I NAVIGANTI.” 
ADAME WEISS, Mr. STANTON, and Herr CARL 


STEPAN, will sing RanpEeGGER's popular trio, “I NAVIGANTI" (“The 
Mariners”), at Peterborough, October 17th ; Scarborough, 18th; Beverley, 19th; 
Duffield, 20th ; Settle, 21st ; and Bradford, 22nd. 


UNTING SONG, “WAKEN, LORDS AND 
LADIES GAY.” Dedicated to Mr, Santley, The musicby E.H. B, Sent 
free by post for 18 stamps, 
Lamborn Cook & Co., 63, New Bond Street, London, 


O CHORAL SOCIETIES.—Now Published, “IN 

THE BEGINNING WAS THE WORD.” Sacred Cantata, composed by 

Leo Kersuscu, Mus, Doc. Score, with Piano or Organ Accompaniment, 4s, nett. 

applionth 10 copies to Choral Societies, £1 5s. Orchestral parts may be had on 
on, 





























London: Aucener & Co., 86, Newgate Street, City. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 


ORGANIST, DULWICH COLLEGE. 
[THE Governors of Dulwich College are prepared to 


reveive Applications for the Office of ORGANIST and MUSIC MASTER of 
the College. The duties of the Appointment will be to play the Organ in the 
Chapel at the three Services on Sundays, and on such other days, and at such times, 
_ Master of the College, with the sanction of the Governors, shall direct; and, 
ae to train the Chapel Choir and to instruct the Boys of the two Schools in 
ocal Music and Choral Singing, for which purpose no less than six hours’ attendance 
must be given in each School week, in addition to two hours on Saturday 
evenings for Choir practice. The Salary will commence at £120 per annum. 
0 Applications and Testimonials must be sent to me on or before Saturpay, the 29th 
ctober, with a view to election on the sth November. 
% 5 The Master of the College can be seen by Candidates, on Tugspays, between 
- 9and 10 a.m. ; or on F RIDAYS, between 2 and 3 p.m. 
By order of the Governors, 


RICHD, J. DENNEN 
Dulwich College, 13th October’, 1870, Clerk to the Governors. 








SIGNOR RUBINI. 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, AND ELEVE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE LEIPSIC AND 
PARIS, 
42, BEAUFORT STREET, CHELSEA, 


EGS to give notice that he has formed CLASSES for 

the STUDY and PRACTICE of VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 

and of the FRENCH and ITALIAN LANGUAGES on a system similar to that 

practised by the Conservatoire of Paris, and hopes, from his long acquaiutance with 
that system, to merit a share of the patronage of the British public, 

The Classes will be formed as follows :~ 

Monpsys and TxHorspays—Instrumental Music, the Pianoforte, Classical and 
Modern Themes, 

Tugspays and FripaAys—Vocal Music, Operatic, Italian, French Cantatas, &c. 

WepbnesbaYs and Saturpays—Languages, French and Italian, Reading and Con- 
versation. 

Ladies or Gentlemen desirous of making Music their profession will find every 
advantage under the instruction of Signor Rubini, and if required, they can be 
furnished with introductions to first-class musical directors, &c. 

The terms will be very moderate, and full particulars may be had on application 
to Signor Rusu, 42, Beaufort Street, Chelsea. 

N.B.—Special Classes will be formed for those persons already advanced in their 
studies, and a Special Class will be also held for Children, 


R. HARLEY VINNING will sing L. Emanvet’s 

new song, ** THE DREAM OF MY HEART,” at his Provincial Engage- 

ments this Autumn. Address for Concerts, Oratorios, &., care of Mr. G. Dolby, 
52, New Bond Street, W. 


. ; 

R. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S ACADEMY OF 

MUSIC. (Average number of Students 100.) Concerts Fortnightly, Town 

and Country.—Inclusive Fees,—Candidates for the Free Scholarships must attend 

the Academy Saturdays, from Twelve to Seven, and in return for Lessons, will have 

to perform in Public when required. Further particulars, and opinions of the Press, 
may be had of C. Wezer, See., Norfolk Road, Bayswater, 


PUPILS WANTED. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 16, son of a late 


Professor of Music, is desirous of obtaining Pupils for Instruction in the earlier 
branches of Pianoforte playing. Terms, Fifteen to Twenty Shillings per Quarter, 
Apply to Mr. L., 20, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 


ROBERT COCKS & CO’S NEW MUSIC. 


T= ROSE OF THE BATTLE FIELD. New song, 
published this day (on an incident of the War). Words by Dr. J. E. Car- 
PENTER. Music by J. L, Hatton. 3s.; post free for 18 stamps, 
EACH ME, WHITE SWAN, THY LAY. An 
Evening Song. Words by Mrs. E.W.Cox, Music by ALBerT Burgineroy, 
3s.; free by post for 18 stamps. 
IKE A SNOW FLAKE. Melody, by F. Kucxen, 
transcribed for the Pianoforte by Bainter RicwarDs. 3s., free by post for 
18 stamps. The Song, same price. 
CHOES OF THE RHINE. Fantasia for the Piano- 
forte, by W. S. Rocxsrro. 4s, Finely Illustrated Title. 
ATCH BY THE RHINE (“Die Wacht am 
Rhein"). Transcribed for the Pianoforte by W. 8. Rocxsrro. 4%., free 
by post for 24 stamps. 
A MARSEILLAISE. The popular arrangement for 
the Pianoforte. By Georce F. West. 4s., free by post§for 24 stamps, 
FRAGMENT OF MENDELSSOHN, for the Piano- 


forte. By C. A. Caspar. 3s, ; free by post at Half-price. London; Published 
only by Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 




















Just Published, 
(74 ” 
BHELSIZH GALLOP, 
DEDICATED TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF ABERCORN, 
By EDOUARD SCHUBERTH. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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“REVIVALS,” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 


In the Press, to appear immediately, Nos. 3, 4, and 5, of ‘“‘ REVIVALS,” 
consisting of -— 


No. 3. SONATA, in C Major. 
, 4 SONATA, in E Minor. 
, 5. SONATA, in E Flat Major. 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 
(Never before Published.) 


Loxpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Recent Srreer, W. 





Just Published, 


“MARIN HULA,” 


CANZONE. 
Parole del) SIGNOR CIABATTA. 
Musica di ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
Price 4s. . 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW SONG BY 
MADAME LA BARONNE W. DE ROTHSCHILD, 


“DAN ZIA MM,” 


(Dansons—Valse Chantée. ) 
Composée pour MpLte, CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
PAR 
Madame la Baronne W. de ROTHSCHILD. 
Price 5s, 
(Edition de Heugel & Cie., Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


-  G@ODFREY’S MIGNON WALTZ. 
HE ROYAL HORSE GUARDS’ BAND will play, 


at the Horticultural Gardens, South Kensington, under the direction of the 
composer, Goprrey’s popular MIGNON WALTZ, on airs from the celebrated 
opera of Bfignon, 


CHAMBER TRIOS, 
PRINCIPALLY FOR FEMALE VOICES, 
WITH APPROPRIATE WORDS, 


THE MUSIC 
By THE FOLLOWING EMINENT ENGLISH AND ForeiGN Composers :— 


Barnett (John), Banister, Barnby (J.), Bennett (W. Sterndale), Benedict (Jules), 
Berger (F.), Bellini, Bishop (H. R.), Campana, Coward (J.), Donizetti, Ferrari, 
Flotow, Gounod, Hatton, Lahee, Macfarren (G. A.), Macfarren (Walter), Meyer- 
beer, Mendelssohn, Mercadante, Mehul, Mozart, Mudie, Paer, Pinsuti, Richards 
(Brinley ), Romer (F.), Rossini, Rowland, Smart (H.), Steikel, Spohr, Tully, Verdi, 
Weber, Weig'l, Westbrook, Winter, &c. &c. 

One hundred and thirty-eight Numbers are already published, and may be had 
separately, or in vols, (24 in each), cloth boards, price 21s. each. 

Lameory Cock & Co, (late Leader & Cock), 63, New Bond Street, London. 











Now ready, with English Words, 
OPHELIA'S BALLAD, 


‘“ THERE THOU SLEEPEST, WHERE THE 
FLOOD IS DEEPEST,’’, 


Sung by Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON, with immense success, in the Opera of 
*“ HAMLET." 
The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 
The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS. 


Price 1s. 6d, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“. 7 ” ° » 
LY LIKE A BIRD,” sung by Miss Ferrari, and 
“THE ABBESS,” sung by Miss Anyon, two of the most beautiful of 
Hexry Smarr’s new songs, are published, 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co. 
244, Regent Street (sent free by post for 19 stamps each), ‘ 





MKREVIVALS” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 


No. l. GRAND FANTASIA 


(IN E AND A MINOR AND MAJOR), 


No. 2. DRAMATIC FANTASIA 
(IN C MAJOR), 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 


Price 6s. each. 


*,* Both of the above named Fantasias were played for the First Time in Publie 
at the Monday Popular Concerts by Madame ARABELLA GODDARD, 


Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Recent Street, W. 





NEW SONG, 
“ TAKE THIS FORGET-ME-NOT,” 
The Words by Miss E. CORNER, 
The Music by ADOLPH GOLLMICK. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Now ready, with English Word:, 
MIGNON’S SONG, 


“HAST THOU E’ER SEEN THE LAND,” 


SUNG BY 
Mouz. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
With distinguished success, in the new Opera, 
“MIGNON,” 
The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esgq., 
The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS. 
London: Duncan aaa = 244, Regent Street, W. 


HAMLET. 
“THE DRINKING SONG,” 


SUNG BY 
MR. SANTLEY. 
Price 4s. 








“ In a song entitled, ‘O Wine! come drive away the adness,’ we have one of 
the most pleasing melodies in the opera of Hamlet, produced last year at Covent 
Garden. It is an Anglicized version of the drinking song which M. Ambroise 
Thomas has thought fit to allot to the noble Dane, and which was sung with excol- 
lent effect by Mr. Santley. Next to the mad scene, with which most of our readers 
will be familiar from the singing of Mdlle. Nilsson, this drinking song proved the 
most popular number in the work.”—North British Mail. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Now ready, with English Words, 
SWEDISH AIRNS, 
Sung by Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 

No. 1.—YOUTH. 

(“ON MOMENTS OF YOUTH FONDLY DREAMING.") 
No. 2.—THE ROSES. 
(“WHEN THE MORN IS BREAKING") 
No, 3—THE BALL, 

(“COME, THOU FAIR-HAIRED BEAUTY.") 

Price 1s. 6d, each, 


The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq 





London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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THE STORY OF “ MOZART’S REQUIEM"* 
(Continued from page 670.) 


The result of all these investigations was, as we have already 
remarked, a tolerably firm conviction that the score was genuine. An 
accident, however, gave rise to fresh doubts. Up to this period, only two 
short and rapidly written manuscripts of Stissmayer’s had been avail- 
able for the purposes of comparison ; notwithstanding every research, it 
had been impossible to obtain a larger store, when several fragments of 
an opera composed by Stissmayer in 1793, two years after the death of 
Mozart, were unexpectedly obtained from a Baron von Lannoy. 

Immediately these fresh pieces of documentary evidence were 
submitted to the examining committee, they created the utmost 
astonishment. ‘The manuscripts of Siissmayer’s previously examined, 
differed most essentially from Mozart’s; but the fresh ones, to every- 
body’s amazement, tallied so completely with them, that it needed the 
strictest proofs of their origin to convince competent judges that they 
did not emanate from Mozart. On near scrutiny, the resemblance to 
Mozart’s writing became even more deceptive and astounding, but 
what was of incomparably greater importance was the fact that the 
comparison of these manuscripts with the Wallsegg manuscript proved 
the complete identity of the writing in both cases; there were all the 
peculiarities, already mentioned, in the hand, and the peculiar form of 
the letters B, Q, and R, which were not so shaped in Mozart’s manu- 
scripts, appeared again in these new manuscripts of Siissmayer’s. 

Asa matter of course, the points upon which a stress had been laid 
in th: report of the minority now gained additional weight; but the 
longer and more carefully the investigation was continued, the more 
entangled did the matter appear to grow, as, in the score of the 
Requiem, there was also found avery great deal that seemed most 
decidedly to tally rather with Mozart’s handwriting than with Siiss- 
mayer’s. 

In order to find an outlet from this labyrinth of contradiction and 
embarrassment, the committee considered that the most advisable 
course they could pursue would be to apply, with an earnest appeal for 
a truthful answer, to Mozart’s widow, who was still alive. As we know, 
she asserted, immediately after her husband’s death, that he completed 
the Requiem; but this statement had been, at a subsequent period, 
partially withdrawn by her. After the lapse of so many years, 
during which all motive for concealing the truth had disappeared, an 
answer fully worthy of belief might reasonably be expected from her. 
The wished-for answer was soon received this time; its expressions 
were, also, more decided than those obtainable at former periods from 
Madame Constanze. 

“Tf the score is complete,” writes the widow, “it cannot emanate 
from Mozart's hand, for he never finished the Requiem. It is easy to 
perceive what Siissmayer wrote, since, in my opinion, it is impossible 
to imitate anyone’s hand in such a manner, that the imitation cannot 
be distinguished from the original. So much on this head ; I declare 
that no one but Sussmayer finished the Requiem, which was no very 
difficult task for him, as the plan of the work was precisely laid down 
in advance for him, and an error on his side was hardly possible.” 

This decided the matter. Another thorough examination of the 

score established with satisfactory clearness the difference of the hand- 
writing in the first movement which really emanated from Mozart, and 
that of the subsequent parts added by Siissmayer. It is true that some 
persons still refused to be convinced, and still clung to the opinion that 
the whole work was due to one and the same hand ; the proofs, how- 
ever, were too overwhelming, and the actual facts spoke too loudly for 
any serious doubt to be still entertained about the ungenuineness of 
the Requiem. 
_ What motive induced Siissmayer many years after Mozart’s death to 
imitate his handwriting is yet a riddle. Perhaps he was actuated by a 
mere boastful spirit, or by pride at the success of his first attempt, or 
perhaps it was his intention to publish some more of his own works as 
Mozart's. One fact is certain: there would have been but little chance 
of deciding the question of the genuineness of the Requiem had not the 
later imitations been fortunately discovered. 

However little respect we may entertain for Siissmayer’s moral cha- 
racter, his skill in imitating Mozart’s handwriting, and his talent for 
composition, are certainly deserving of great admiration. The writing 
of musical notes and signs is quite as individually peculiar as that of 
ordinary letters, and whoever is at all familiar with a composer’s hand 
can immediately recognize it. The imitation of musical writing is 
quite as difficult as, if not more difficult than that of ordinary writing. 
There have been some cases known of great skill in this art. Joachim, 
the celebrated violin virtuoso, amused himself, when a young man, by 
imitating the writing of Mendelssohn, for whom he entertained a 
profound respect, and he obtained great dexterity therein. The wife 
of the younger Bach could imitate his writing in such a manner that 


* From the Berlin Echo. 








no one was able to see any difference. Siissmayer’s imitation must have 
been masterly, or it would not have been so long a subject of dispute 
among experts, yet it was executed in a very short period, for, on 
hearing of Mozart’s death, the Count, no doubt, immediately demanded 
the delivery of the score which he had ordered, and paid for in advance. 

But Siissmayer’s talent for composition is even more astounding 
than his power of imitating handwriting. As we have already re- 
marked, there was only one movement of the Requiem, the firat, quite 
finished by Mozart. For some of the following, he wrote the vocal 
parts, and gave probably, here and there, suggestions as to the 
instrumental accompaniment. Here Siissmayer had to carry out 
and complete the intentions of the composer, and the fact of supplying, 
in a style worthy of such a composer, what was wanting most certainly 
required extraordinary capability. Mozart wrote only a few bars of 
the ‘‘ Lacrymosa;” Siissmayer had to carry out the idea, scarcely sug- 
gested, of the entire movement, and he did it in such a masterly 
manner that the possibility of the fact was most emphatically denied. 
But, as though this were not enough, he added creations, exclusively 
his own, and of scarcely less value, as being those of the master ; at least, 
he claimed them as his, and we have no reason for doubting the justice 
of his claim, though many distinguished critics declared, on purely 
musical grounds, that such an assumption was untenable. Gottfried 
Weber, who was the first to direct attention to the ungenuineness of 
the Requiem, was, nevertheless, of opinion that it contained many 
beautiful blossoms which could not have come from Siissmayer’s garden. 
The well-known critic Marx, after citing several passages from the 
“ Agnus Dei,” says: ‘* Now, if these passages are not Mozart’s, it was, at 
any rate, a Mozart who wrote them.” But it is precisely these 
passages, as far as we can speak from our knowledge, founded upon a 
long chain of irrefutable proofs, which were certainly not written by 
Mozart, and by no other than Siissmayer. The sole solution to this 
riddle must, perhaps, be sought in the fact that Siissmayer, who, 
during Mozart’s last illness, scarcely allowed an hour to pass without 
visiting him, may have come into the possession of sketches, which he 
employed in working out the last part of the composition, or that he 
heard Mozart play the said motives, and then, thanks to his good 
memory, confided them to paper. He must, however, have been 
extraordinarily gifted ina musical sense, and we can only sincerely 
regret that so few of his own productions have been preserved. 

A belief in the genuineness of the Requiem can now-a-days no longer 
be defended! However wonderful and incredible it may appear, 
Mozart furnished only the smallest part of it; all the rest is the work 
of another, who, however, knew how to embue himself completely 
with the spirit of the master, and to imitate his handwriting in the 
most deceptive manner. We are not acquainted, in the domain of art, 
with another forgery executed with so much skill and geniuz, and so 
successfully deceiving the world for a period of from forty to fifty 
years. 


—~o— 
PARSON versus ORGANIST. 


At the Honiton petty sessions, on Wednesday, the Rev. Henry 
George Tompkins, vicar of Branscombe, summoned Miss Mary Ford, 
the organist of the church, and Mr. W. Ford, one of the oldest 
inhabitants, for disturbing the services of the church. The case against 
Miss Ford was first proceeded with. On the 15th of September last a 
Harvest Thanksgiving Service was held in the parish church. The 
vicar sent word by the sexton that there would be no hymn sung until 
just before the sermon. ‘The sexton neglected to deliver the message, 
and when the service had proceeded as far as the third Collect, Miss 
Ford commenced playing a tune upon the organ, The Rev. Mr. 
Tompk'ns continued reading the prayer for the Queen, and some 
confusion followed. Immediately that Miss Ford discovered the 
mistake she desisted, and the service went on. ‘The rev. complainant 
gave outa hymn just before the sermon, but Miss Ford, not under- 
standing the hymn, did not play the organ, nor did the choir stand up 
to sing. The rev. gentleman accordingly started the Old Hundredth 
tune, and sang the hymn himself. The Archdeacon of Exeter 
preached, and while the collection was being made at the close another 
hymn was given out, which was duly sung by the choir. For this 
disturbance of the service the vicar summoned Miss Ford and her 
brother, under the second section of the 32nd chapter of the 23rd and 
24th Victoria, which gives power to the magistrate to inflict a fine not 
exceeding £5, orto commit to prison fora term not exceeding two 
months. The Rev. Mr. Tompkins stated that he was greatly dis- 
quieted, and acting under the advice of the Archdeacon of Exeter, he, 
on the following day, dismissed the organist, the choir, and a portion of 
the singers. The inhabitants felt very indignant, and drew up a 
memorial, which was presented to the Bench. Lord Sidmouth, without 
calling for the defence, dismissed the case. The summons against Mr. 
William Ford was withdrawn. 
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FRANZ LISZT AS A BOY, DESCRIBED BY CARL 
CZERNY. 

In his Autobiography, written in 1842, and now just published, Carl 
Czerny says:—In the year 1819, a short time after the Bellaville had 
left us, a man brought me one morning a little boy of about eight, and 
requested me to hear him play something on the piano. The child 
was pale and weak-looking, and, while playing, rocked to and fro upon 
the chair as though he were tipsy, so that 1 was afraid he would fall on 
the floor. His playing, too, was utterly irregular, incorrect, and con- 
fused, and he had so little notion of fingering that he flung his fingers 
quite at random over the keys. Despite of all this, however, I was 
astounded at the talent with which nature had endowed him. He 
played a vista something I put before him, in a purely naturalistic 
fashion, it is true, but, for that very reason, all the more in a manner 
showing that in his case nature herself had formed a pianist. It was 
just the same when, at his father’s request, I gave him a motive on 
which to extemporize. Without the slightest acquirements in 
harmony, he infused a certain genial significance into his perform- 
ances. 

Ilis father told me that his name was Liszt; that he was a subordi- 
nate official in the service of Prince Esterhazy ; that he had hitherto 
himself instructed his son, but begged to know whether I would not 
take little Franz in hand when in a year’s time he came to Vienna. I 
readily consented, and gave him directions how he was meanwhile 
himself to continue the boy’s instruction, showing him the exercises on 
the scales, &e. About a year later, Liszt moved into Vienna with his 
son, and took a lodging in the same street as ourselves. I had little 
time in the day, but I devoted almost every evening to the boy. Never 
had I had so zealous a pupil, or one with so much genius. 

As I knew from experience that just such geniuses as he, with whom 
mental powers anticipate physical strength, are in the habit of neglect- 
ing to study thoroughly technical details, it strack me that it was 
necessary above all things to dedicate the first few months in so regu- 
lating and fixing the boy’s mechanical dexterity that it would be 
impossible for it to go astray in years to come. In a short time he 
played the scales in every key with the most masterly ease, which he 
had acquired, thanks to his fingers, so favourably formed for pianoforte- 
playing, while by making him study seriously Clementi’s Sonatas (which 
will always be the best school for pianists, if only studied in the proper 
spirit), I accustomed him to be always correct in his tempo, a particu- 
lar in which he had hitherto been deficient ; to obtain a beautiful touch 
and tone; as well as the most irreproachable fingering and correct 
musical declamation, though the said Sonatas at first appeared to him 
somewhat dry, for he himself was always lively and in very high 
spirits. The result of this method was that, when a few months later 
we took up the works of Hummel, Ries, and Moscheles, followed by 
those of Beethoven and Sebastian Bach, it was no longer necessary for 
me to devote my attention to mere mechanical rules; I was enabled at 
once to initiate him into the spirit and character of these several com- 
posers, As he was obliged to get up each piece very quickly, he 
finished by becoming so skilful in playing at sight, that he was capable 
of playing off at once even very difficult compositions, as though he had 
been studying them a long time. I also fostered his talent for impro- 
vization by frequently giving him themes on which to exercise his 
powers in this way. 

Little Liszt’s unvarying cheerfulness and good humour, together 
with the extraordinary development of his talent, caused my parents to 
love him like their own son, and me to love him like a brother; and 
not only did I teach him for nothing, but I made him a present of all 
his music, which comprised pretty well all that was good and useful exist- 
ing at the time. A year later, I was able to let him play in public, and 
he excited in Vienna such enthusiasm as but few artists succeed in 
exciting. 

The next year his father gave concerts with him for his own benefit; 
the boy played Hummel’s Concertos in A minor and B minor, then 
quite new; Moscheles’ « Variations,” and Hummel’s Septet; Ries’s 
Concertos, and many of my compositions, besides extemporizing, at 
every concert, on motives given by the audience. ‘The world was then 
really not wrong in thinking they beheld in him another Mozart. 
Unfortunately, his father wanted to gain large pecuniary advantages by 
him, and when the boy was in the very best of his studies, and as | 
was just beginning to initiate him in composition, he commenced his 
travels, first visiting Hungary, and, afterwards, London, Paris, &c., 
where he created the greatest sensation, as all the papers of the day 
testify. In Paris, where he settled with his parents, he made, it is 
true, a great deal of money, but lost a great many years, as his life, 
like his art, took the wrong road. When I went to Paris sixteen years 
later (1837), I found that his playing, despite all its immense bravura, 
was, in every respect, decidedly wild and confused. 1 thought the 
best thing I could do was to advise him to travel through Europe, and, 
when he came to Vienna a year later, his genius took another flight. 





Amid the unbounded applause of our delicate-minded public, his style 
soon displayed that brilliancy combined with clearness, for which he is 
now rendering himself so famous in the world. 
ieee 
BRADFORD FESTIVAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

This season’s first concert came off with great success on the 6th inst. 
at St. George’s Hall, and was opened by Handel’s ‘‘ Occasional” over- 
ture for organ solo, performed, in masterly style, by Mr. James 
Broughton. Unfortunately, the instrument, though a very large one, 
is not kept in good condition by the directors of the hall, and is hardly 
fit for solo playing. The great attraction of the concert was, of course, 
the performances of the chorus, which excited a special interest by the 
fact that Mr. Broughton made his first début as conductor in Brad- 
ford. The steadiness of his beat, the thorough control he exercised over 
every individual singer in the large chorus before him, the nicety with 
which the most difficult passages were brought out, and the due atten- 
tion which was paid to light and shade and to proper expression showed 
that the members have every reason to congratulate themselves in 
having secured the co-operation of so talented a gentleman. Spohr’s 
anthem, “How lovely are Thy dwellings fair,” a composition full of 
difficulties, such as only Spohr can create, by his peculiar mannerism 
and the great many chromatic harmonies he introduces, was given with 
great precision, excepting a slight unsteadiness in the last fugue. ‘The 
43rd Psalm of Mendelssohn, for eight parts, without accompaniment, 
was the best performance of the evening, and brought out the splendid 
resources of the society to great advantage, affording another proof that 
nothing can surpass the effect of some 200 well-trained voices—now 
breathing sweet harmonious strains—now swelling out like a mighty 
storm. ‘ Alma Virgo,” by Hummel, concluded the first part. The 
performances of the chorus in the second part comprised Callcott’s glee, 
“ Tn the lonely vale of streams ;” Bishop’s ‘ Trar-n Chorus ;” Sullivan's 
part song, ‘“ Hush thee, my baby;” Mendelasct. :’s part song, “ The 
Nightingale,” and the “ Hunting Chorus,” both very effectively ren- 
dered; the “ Echo Chorus,” by Neithardt; and concluding with Pur- 
cell's “ Come, if you dare.” These were interspersed with solos, by Mr. 
Thornton Wood, Miss Amy Empsall, Mrs. Lincey-Nalton, Miss Myers, 
and Mr. Charlesworth Prince, who each contributed their share to the 
success of the evening. Miss Empsall, who has lately come to reside 
in Bradford, made her first appearance at these concerts, and we were 
agreeably surprised by her finished execution, which, added toa mellow, 
rich soprano voice of considerable compass, will make this young lady 
a very valuable addition to our local talent. Her selecting the great 
air from the Freischiitz, ‘‘ Softly sighs,” for her first introduction, might, 
perhaps, be considered too ambitious; but after we had heard her sing 
it, we could not help thinking that she had done right in showing what 
she really could do, Altogether, it is very gatifying to know thata 
really first-class concert can be got up in Bradford by purely local talent ; 
and the result of this evening’s performance will be very encouraging 
to the members of this society. 


ee 


COLONIAL, 


Sypney.—A complimentary concert, tendered by the friends and 
fellow-artists of Mr. Fairfax, took place at the School of Arts last night. 
The programme was carried out by most of the leading members of 
the corpes de concert of Sydney. The most noticeable features were 
Mr. Fairfax’s and Mr. Hill’s performances. “The Last Man” and 
“The Exile’s Lament,” by the former gentleman, were given in his 
well-known excellent style. For an encore to “ The Exile’s Lament, ’ 
he substituted “ Will-o’-the-Wisp.” Mr. John Hill, K.S., R.A.M., 
performed upon the harmonium the overtures to William Tell and 
Semiramide, the execution of each eliciting unbounded applause. Mr. 
Hill also appeared as a vocalist, in Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Requital.” Mr. 
Sebastian Hodge played a selection from J/ Barbiere di Seviglia on the 
clarionet. Miss Kosten was most successful in her efforts to please, 
and was recalled after her first song, “The Queen of the Sea.”—Zhe 
Empire (August 10th). 








Tux Conservative Laxp Socrety.—The report of the directors 
submitted to the shareholders at the quarterly meeting on the 10th inst. at 
the Norfolk Street offices, gives the receipts for the quarter ending at 
Michaelmas, £36,693 7s.; for the financial year ending at the same date, 
£133,176 15s, 1ld.; the grand totals, £1,583,359 15s. 2d. The with- 
drawals were, £399,971 3s. 9d., and the reserve fund, £10,500. The 
auditors were re-elected and the report adopted. Viscount Ranelagh 
occupied the chair, and among the directors and members present were: 
Col. B. Knox, the Hon. and Rev. W. Talbot, Col. Jarvis, M.P., Col. Meyrick, 
Mr. Goodson, Mr. T. K. Holmes, Mr. Newcomen, Mr. Stride, Mr. Winstanley, 
Mr. John Ashdown, Mr. Sangster, and Mr. C. L. Gruneisen (secretary). 
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GAIETY THEATRE. 


Anew English version, by Mr. Alfred Thompson, of Hérold’s romantic 
opera, Zampa, was produced at this theatre on Saturday night, for the 
début of Mr. Santley, whose return to the English lyric boards, upon 
which he won his earliest laurels, has naturally been looked forward to 
by the musical world as an event of exceptional interest. That the 
manager of the Gaiety intends, at least for a period, to make opera, of 
one kind or another, his principal source of attraction is tolerably well 
known. It would scarcely have answered the purpose to resort to M. 
Offenbach and his school for the first appearance of one, not only the 
most popular baritone of our day, but for years ranking among the 
chief ornaments of the Italian operatic stage ; and though, for various 
reasons, we are inclined to believe that Zampa was not precisely the 
best work to select, at all events, as the admitted masterpiece of a 
celebrated French composer, it conferred acertain dignity upon the 
occasion. 

With Zampa and its composer, even had space been more accommo- 
dating than is the case just now, there would be no necessity to occupy 
the attention of our readers at any length. Originally brought out at 
the Opéra Comique, in 1831 (two years before Hérold’s death), when it 
drove the easily moved Parisians almost wild with delight, Zampa has 
kept the stage ever since, and is scarcely less popular in Germany than 
in France. A history of the several occasions upon which the London 
public have been enabled to judge it, terminating with its production— 
with accompanied recitative in lieu of dialogue—at the Royal Italian 
Opera, during the summer of 1858 (Mdlle. Parepa, Madame Nantier- 
Didiée, Signors Tamberlik and Ronconi in the chief parts), would be of 
little interest ; nor are we called upon to discuss critically the merits of 
an opera sanctioned by the approval of nearly two generations, and the 
melodies of which, incomparably its most legitimate claims to esteem, 
have, through various mediums, become familiar to all musical Europe. 
Least of all shall we be expected to inflict upon our readers a new des- 
cription of the libretto of M. Mélesville—one of the late Seribe’s earliest 
co-labourers, but this time acting solely on his own responsibility. 
Those who have forgotten or are unacquainted with the story of Zampa 
di Monza, a dissolute nobleman, a rover in two senses, Corsair and Don 
Giovanni in one ;—how he has deceived a certain Albina di Manfredi ; 
how he becomes a corsair; how, under threat of murdering her father, 
he frightens another young maiden, Camilla, into consenting to be his 
bride; how, at a banquet with his lawless retainers, he beholds a marble 
statue of Albina, and, overcome with wine, in mocking redemption of 
his early promise, places a wedding ring within the statue’s hand, 
which, to his consternation, clutches and retains it; how, hardened in 
iniquity, he, in spite of this, marries by force the terrified Camilla, to 
the despair of Alphonso di Monza, whom she loves, to whom she has 
pledged her troth, and who turns out in the end to be Zampa’s own 
brother; how, to “make short tale,” at the moment of importuning 
Camilla, and defying Alphonso with his sword, the “ Marble Bride” 
unexpectedly appears, claiming the Corsair for her own, seizing his 
hand, and carrying him off to regions unknown—those who have for- 
gotten or are unacquainted with these striking incidents can hardly do 
better than repair to the Gaiety, where they may appreciate them for 
themselves, together with other notable events too numerous to specify, 
and where, whatever they may think of Zampa and his achievements, 
or misachievements, they will listen to some very pretty music, and, 
best of all, hear Mr. Santley sing. 

That Mr. Santley was greeted with enthusiasm may easily be credited. 
Ilis general notion of the Italian Don Giovanni—who, daring and reck- 
less as the Spanish Don Giovanni, is, like that distinguished personage, 
submitted to supernatural influences and carried to perdition by a spectre 
in stone—ditfers in no material respects from what has been long accep- 
ted as the correct one. Signor Tamberlik saw the character from much 
the same point of view as M. Chollet, the original ; and Mr. Santley, 
though he could hardly have witnessed the performance of either, 
instinctively adopts their idea, and illustrates it after his own fashion. 
That the part has never been better sung than by him may be fearlessly 
asserted. The music which ‘Hérold has given to his hero, unlike 
ordinary music, can be made to suit a tenor voice (even a high tenor 
voice—witness Tamberlik), or a baritone. The original Zampa was a 
tenor of that peculiar stamp belonging by prescriptive right to the Opéra 
Comique. ‘I'he voice of Chollet (also the original Fra Diavolo) was, in 
the meridian of his career, neither a low tenor nor a high baritone, but a 
kind of mixture of the two. During his whole career he shone more as 
an actor than asa singer ; but what he lacked in one respect he made 
up for in another—good taste, strong feeling, and remarkable dramatic 
power more than atoning for certain mechanical deficiencies as a vocalist. 
What Chollet could accomplish by means of certain artifices may be 
seen in the tenor parts of Fra Diavolo and Zampa, as they exist in the 
recognized published scores of Auber and Herold. lor a quarter of a 
century the part of Zampa has been indifferently sung by tenor or bari- 
tone, according to the immediate resources of the theatre where the 





opera happened to be given; but in Germany, since the once renowned 
Pischek undertook the character, it has most frequently been confided to 
a baritone. So that although Mr. Santley gives none of his songs in the 
original keys, he cannot now fairly be accused of high treason against 
the majesty of Hérold, seeing that if treason there be it has long been 
sanctified by tradition, and, moreover, has been the means of preserving 
Hérold’s most highly valued opera from comparative oblivion. ‘The 
four solos put into the mouth of Zampa—the barcarole, ‘Que la vague 
écumante lance vers les cieux” ( Anglice, “ What if the foaming billow”), 
the most striking passage in the first finale; the cavatina and scena in 
the opening scene of Act 2, ‘‘ Camille, tu m’appartiendras” (‘‘ Camilla’s 
there,” &c.), in the last movement of which wanting a Leporello, Zampa 
celebrates his conquests, not to a long-suffering Elvira, but in soli- 
loquy, for his own edification; the barcarole, “« Douce jouvencelle” 

(‘* Maiden eyes are glancing”), which plays much the same part in the 
second finale as its predecessor in the first ; and the address to Camilla, 

“ Pourquoi trembler ?” (“ Thou art my Queen,” &c.)—are among the 
most attractive passages in the whole, and upon their effective delivery 

no little depends. True, Mr. Santley sings none of them exactly as 
Hérold composed them—a liberty in defence of which we may cite hon- 

ourable precedent ; but on the other hand, he sings each and all of them 

in a manner for which precedent would by no means be so easy to find. 

Where all was good it will suffice to single out that which was best of 
all—the scena at the commencement of Act 2 (Zampa’s “ Il Catologo” 

—without the “ Madamina”). This was perfect from end to end, and 

brought down such a storm of applause that Zampa was forced to re- 

count his victories over again ; and there were not a few present who 

would willingly have listened to the recital even a third time. 

Mr. Santley had, for the most part, reason to be satisfied with his 
comrades. Madame Florence Lancia gave the music of Camilla with 
the facility and correctness of a practised artist, and acted with equal 
intelligence and feeling. Camilla’s music, apart from the romance 
wherein the story of Albina, Zampa’s victim, is narrated (“ D'une haute 
naissance,” the theme of which occurs early in the overture), ex- 
hibits more of Hérold’s weakness than his strength. When, as often 
occurs in Zampa, he tries to imitate Rossini and the followers of Ros- 
sini’s early manner, he is as lamentably feeble as when, agreeably to 
his nature, writing in the pure French style, brought to perfection by 
Auber, he is strong. ‘Thus his Camilla, in a musical sense, is the poorest 
character of the opera. Nevertheless, the part requires experience 
and skill to sing with fluency; and both are possessed by Madame 
Lancia in such a degree as to make one regret that her voice has not 
more power and quality. In the dramatic scene between Camilla and 
Zampa, near the end of the last act, Madame Lancia fairly divided the 
honours with the hero of the night. Nothing could be more engaging 
and acceptable than Miss Emmeline Cole, as Rita, Camilla’s favoured 
companion; and nothing more careful and refined than all that 
Mr. W. H. Cummings had to sing, in the somewhat lackadai-ical 
character of Alphonse, Camilla’s lover. Mr. Cummings is as yet a 
novice on the boards ; but our lyric stage is greatly in want of singers 
so conscientious and, at the same time, so thoroughly educated, Mr. 
Aynsley Cooke exhibited his accustomed vigour and broad idea of 
humour in the part of Daniel, the Corsair’s chief mate; and Mr. 
Charles Lyall, as Dandolo, the timid bellringer, so frightened at the 
apparition of Zampa (a small part, of which Ronconi used to make very 
much), justified further hope that, should such a desirable institution 
as a permanent English opera ever be established in London, an admir- 
able representative of certain subordinate, though by no means unim- 
portant characters, is immediatly at hand. Owing to this gentleman's 
quaint and yet natural acting, the trio for Camilla, Rita, and Dandolo 
(Act 1), when the last-mentioned enters, terror-stricken at the menaces 
of Zampa, threatening him with instant death should he ring the bell 
for the marriage of Camilla and Alphanso, became one of the striking 
effects of the performance; and this was the more gratifying inismuch 
as the trio itself is, perhaps, the best piece of concerted music in the 
entire opera—best alike whether judged from a musical or dramatic 
point of view. 

With regard to the execution generally, we need only say that 
Herr Meyer Lutz, the conductor, deserves credit for the skilful man- 
ner in which he uses the materials at his disposal. ‘Though the 
orchestra under his control is by no means strong enough, either 
numerically or otherwise, to produce the effect contemplated in music 
like that of Hérold, it contains some excellent players in its rank~; 
and the familiar overture was given with such spirit as to draw down 
an encore, apparently so unanimous that Herr Lutz felt bound to 
repeat the whole—thus, we think, injudiciously prolonging the portorin- 
ance. The chorus is, for the most part, good—and this, rem snbering 
that an opera by Hérold, and not an opera by M. Offenbach, or M. 
Hervé (M. Offenbach’s shadow) is under consideration. Much, indeed, 
of the finales to Acts 1 and 2, the two most ambitious concerted 
pieces, was extremely well done. A line must suffice to say that Mr. 
Gordon has devised some very appropriate tableaux for the occasion 
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—a Sicilian coast scene (Act 2) being especially noticeable for its 
picturesqueness ; and that the ballet and mise-en-scéne, comprising an 
exceedingly well-managed representation of the ‘ Marble Bride,” are 
quite up to the standard to which the public have been accustomed at 
the Gaiety. The performance, as may be gathered from the foregoing 
remarks, was a complete success—not only for Mr. Santley, but more 
or less for all concerned; and the fall of the curtain at the end of 
each act was merely the signal for its being raised again. Herr Lutz, 
who has made some very advisable “ cuts,” may venture still further 
in the same direction, without injury to Hérold’s music, which is not 
unfrequently diffuse to little purpose. In conclusion, if it is the direc- 
tor’s intention to go on with operas of so pretentious a character as 
Zampa, one thing should be impressed on his mind as indispensable— 
his orchestra must be numerically strengthened; more “strings,” 
above all, are required; and the complement of wind instruments 
(the “ wood ” imperatively) should be filled up. 


(I 


THE OLD NEWSPAPER STAMP. 

The old newspaper stamp, abolished on Friday, September 30, had an 
existence of 158 years. In the year 1712 Queen Anne sent a message to the 
House of Conmons complaining of the publication of seditious papers and 
factious rumours, by which means designing men had been able to sink credit 
and the innocent had suffered. On the 12th of February in that year a 
committee of the whole House was appointed to consider the best means for 
stopping the then existing abuse of the liberty of the Press. The evil referred 
to had existence in the political pamphlets of the period. A tax upon the 
Press was suggested as the best means of remedying the evil, and for the 
purpose of avoiding a storm of opposition the impost was tacked on to a Bill 
for taxing soaps, parchment, linens, silks, calicoes, &c. The result of the tax 
was the discontinuance of many of the favourite papers of the period, and the 
amalgamation of others into one publication. The Act, passed in June 1712, 
come into operation in the month of August following, and continued for 32 
years. The stamp was red, and the design consisted of the rose, shamrock, 
and thistle, surmounted with a crown. In the Spectator of June 10, 1712, 
Addision makes reference to this subject, and predicts great mortality among 
“our weekly historians.’ He also mentions that a facetious friend had 
described the said mortality as “the fall of the leaf.” The witty Dean 
Swift, in his Journal to Stella, under date of August 7, speaks of Grub 
Street as being dead and gone. According to his report the new stamp had 
made sad havoe with the Observator, the Flying Post, the Examiner, and the 
Medley. Twelve years afterwards—nainely, in 1724—the House of Commons 
had under consideration the practices of certain printers, who had evaded the 
operation of the Stamp Act by printing the news upon paper between the 
two sizes mentioned by the law, and entering as pamphlets, on which 
the duty to be paid was 3s. for each edition. Its deliberations 
culminated in a resolution to charge 1d. for every sheet of paper “on which 
any journal, mercury, or any other newspaper whatever shall be printed, and 
for every half sheet thereof the sum of one half-penny sterling.” In 1751 the 
stamp duty upon newspapers was made 1d., or £4 1s, 8d. for 1,000 sheets. 
The next change in the stamp duty was effected on the 28th of May, 1776, 
when Lord North advanced the price from 1d. to 14d. Another alteration was 
made on the 12th August, 1789. On this occasion the stamp was increased 
from 1}d. to 2d In i794 the stamp went up to 2gd.. and in May, 1797, 
to 34d. The highest rate of the stamp was obtained in 1815, when the 
amount was 4d. After this date a period of decline ensued. In the reign of 
William TV. an act was passed for the reduction of stamp duty upon news- 
papers from 4d. to 1d., and 3d, upon any supplement. This Act came into 
operation on the 15th of September, 1836, from which date the rise of the 
cheap paper may be dated. The next improvement occurred in 1855, when 
the compulsory use of the stamp was abolished, save and except as a means of 
passing the paper throngh the post. During the last Session we had the 
latest touch of Stamp Act legislation, when it was decided to determine the 
operation of the old Act, and to inaugurate a new order of things more in 
accordance with the liberal spirit of the age, 


——o 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Sm,—Would you or any of your readers kindly inform me through 
the correspondence of your paper who the publisher is of “The 
Augustineburg March,’ composed by W. Whitmore Warne. By so 
doing you will greatly oblige, A Lonpon Sussoriber. 

P.S.—The commencement of the tune is :— 
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[The seven-bar rhythm of this 


tune is curious, to say the 
least.—A.§. S.] 





GLOBE THEATRE. 


Redecorated by Mr. E. W. Bradwell, under the direction of Mr. Walter 
Emden, and opened by Miss Alleyne, the Globe Theatre on Saturday night 
presented a very pretty appearance. Everything was new and bright, and 
the act drop, representing Shakspere’s old Globe Theatre on the Bankside, 
Southwark, conveyed an impression that something of the higher order would 
be attempted in the house. This was confirmed by an address, written by Mr. 
Walter Lacy, and spoken by him, after the conclusion of an introductery farce. 
The main piece of the evening was the abridged version of the Taming of the 
Shrew, commonly played under the title of Katherine and Petruchio. The 
fair vixen was represented by Miss Alleyne, who modestly professes herself a 
novice. Her voice and appearance are greatly in her favour, she speaks with 
discrimination, and her manner generally recalls that of Miss Neilson. Of the 
character of Katherine she takes somewhat too amiable a view, keeping the 
‘Shrew ” in the background, and more plainly revealing the loving nature 
which ultimately leads to the reconciliation of the tamer with the tamed. 
But altogether it was a most creditable début. 

Had Miss Alleyne, who confesses inexperience, been better advised, she would 
have revived, not the farce, always played as an after-piece at the patent 
theatres, but Shakspere’s entire comedy, with the character of Christopher 
Sly, after the fashion in which, some years ago, it was admirably reproduced 
at the Haymarket Theatre by Mr. Benjamin Webster. She would thus at 
once have marked out her theatre for what is technically called a “ speciality,” 
and, at the same time, have concealed the weakness of her company. Com- 
paratively few have seen the comedy, but everybody is familiar with the farce, 
which is associated with the names of our greatest comic actors. Mr. Fairclough, 
who plays Petruchio, does his best, and is a good declaim +r, but of the buoyant, 


joyous gallant represented by Charles Kemble and others ne has no more notion 


than Mr.Cathcart has of Grumio. Sad errors, too, are there in the general conduct 
of the piece, showing that oblivion of tradition does not necessarily cause im- 
provement. The leg of mutton which provokes the rage of Petruchio was 
really burnt to a cinder, the cap which he rejects really ugly. Now, the gist 
of the play consists in the assumption of motiveless rage by a man who wishes 
to put to shame the unreasonable temper of his bride. The wrath of Petruchio 
on beholding such a joint as is served up at the Globe Theatre would have been 
natural in a fiery ‘gentleman of the 16th century who had not attained that 
control over passion which is the boast of the nineteenth. Had the old comedy 
been revived with all its appointments in a sound archeological spirit, the 
defective details would have been lost in the novelty of the spectacle. 

The evening concluded with Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s romantic drama, Marea 
Spada, originally produced by the late Mr. Charles Kean at the Princess's 
Theatre. N. D. 

——— 
MUSIC AT VIENNA. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Business is very good just now at the Imperial Operahouse. 
This may partly be attributed to the great number of strangers 
here at present. Mdlle. Bertha Ehnn has returned, after a long 
absence in Italy, and re-appeared in Fuust, Mignon, and other 
operas. Miss Minnie Hauck, too, is singing away again as blithe as 
a lark; she is a great favourite in parts like Zerlina, but her more 
serious efforts are not so popular. Speaking to Tartuffe, that worthless 
brother-in-law says: ‘‘ Les homies la plupart sont étrangement faits,” 
adding: “ Et la plus noble chose ils la gatent souvent, pour la vouloir 
outrer et pousser trop avant.” Now this assertion is as applicable to 
the principle of “alternation ” as to any other, a fact most convincingly 
proved by something which happened lately at the Imperial Opera- 
house, At that establishment the principle has been laid down, once 
for all, that the various artists representing the same line of business 
shall, as it is termed, “alternate” in the different parts, or, to speak 
more idiomatic English, that each artist shall play every part in 
his turn. Robert le Diable was announced. Herr Rokitansky was 
Bertram. Herr Rokitansky was, moreover, hoarse, and very hoarse, to 
boot. But the principle of “alternation” required that Herr Roki- 
tansky should, on that particular evening, sing the part, though he 
had not a note in his voice, and he consequently did sing it—without 
a note in his voice—while not fewer than four other bassos—Herren 
Schmidt, Draxler, Hablawetz, and Meyerhofer, all belonging to the 
theatre, in the rudest health, and the best possible vocal feather, 
if such an expression be permissible, were in the front of the house, 
seeing their unfortunate colleague sing. Most decidedly Red Tape 1s 
not patronized exclusively in England. Ss. 5. 








Municn.—Herr Czerny, formerly conductor at the Augsburg Theatre, 
has just sent in a new opera, Das Testament, to the Royal Operahouse 
here. The Volkstheatcr was re-opened on the 1st inst. 
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PROVINCIAL. 
BirMINGHAM.—Our own correspondent from this town writes to us 


as follows :— 

«“ The Festival excitement having cooled down, thoughts are being 
turned to the winter musical season. Last week there was a concert at 
the Town Hall, with Madame Rudersdorff, Messrs. Vernon Rigby and 
Lewis Thomas as principals. The programme was of the usual miscel- 
laneous character. On the 24th Mr. Mapleson’s troup is to commence 
a series of six performances at the Theatre Royal. Don Giovanni, Lucia, 
Norma, Masaniello, [ucrezia Borgia, Sonnambula, and the Huguenots 
are to he the operas, with Mdlles. Tietjens, Ilma di Murska, Trebelli, 
Sinico, Scalchi, and Signori Bellini, Vizzani, Rinaldini, Ciampi, Taglia- 
fico, and Mr. W. Morgan as singers. The conductor’s name is not yet 
mentioned. More anon.—Burron or BirvincHaM.” 


Braprorp.—On the 6th inst, the first concert by the Festival Choral 
Society for the year 1870 was given in St. George’s Hall. The audience 
was large. The principals were—Miss Amy Empsall, Miss Myers, Mrs. 
Lincey-Nalton,and Messrs. Robert Leach, ‘Thornton Wood, Charlesworth 
Prince, and William Northrop, supported by the entire strength of the 
members and the orchestra] subscribers, numbering nearly 200 voices. 
The organist and accompanist was Mr. A. Moorhouse, and the con- 
ductor Mr. Broughton. The programme included Spohr’s “ How 
lovely are Thy dwellings fair, “« Hummel’s “ Alma Virgo,” with other 
important sacred and secular works, 

CanMaRTHEN.—The Journal of October 7th says :— 

‘‘A Festival of the choirs of the Church Choral Union of the Rural 
Deanery of lower Carmarthen, was held at Lampeter Belfrey Church 
on the 28th of September, on the occasion of a thanksgiving, and for 
the purpose of publicly acknowledging the late bountiful harvest. 
The Laugharne, Narbeth, Llandissilio, and Lampeter Belfrey choirs 
attended on the occasion, and formed into procession and sang the 
processional hymn, ‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers,’ and were followed in 
proce-sion by about twenty clergymen, The singing throughout was 
considered excellent. At the close of each of the services collections 
were made, part to be given in aid of the funds of the Choral Union of 
the Deanery.” 


Matveay.—From a notice in the local Advertiser of October the 8th, 
we abridge as follows :— 


“ During the present week the concert-room has been occupied by 
the English Opera and Burlesque Company, who hail, we believe, from 
the metropolis. The company is one of undoubted merit, and it is 
therefore satisfactory that the performances have been well patronized. 
Balfe's Bohemian Girl was the first opera given, and in The Rose of 
Casti’e on Tuesday the company acquitted themselves creditably. / 
Trovatore was given on Wednesday, and on Thursday La Sonnambula 
was presented to a crowded house. Friday’s performance included 
Balfe's Satanella, All the characters throughout the week have been 
well sustained, and the audiences have appeared highly gratified.” 


Wanurnster.—A propos of a new operetta by Mr. Frank Spinney, a 
local paper says :— 
_ ‘Mr. Spinney promises by his industry and talent to attain a position 
in the musical world of no mean standing. Some time ago he wrote a 
cantata which brought him prominently before the notice of local 
musicians, and now he has produced an operetta which will un- 
doubtedly gain him the attention of a much wider circle. The latter 
was presented to the public for the first time on the morning and 
evening of Wednesday last, at the Town Hall, Warminister, in a 
manner that the character of the work deserved, and was evidently 
much appreciated by the large audience on each occasion. The libretto, 
from the pen of Mr. Percy Thornton, entitled Village Belles may be 
characterized as spirited and expressive. The ideas are prettily woven, 
pungently and well expressed, and the musical composition harmonizes 
with them ina pleasing and striking manner.” 

Bristou.—We read as follows in the Bristol Times of October 5th :— 

“ The grand organ erected in Colston Hall was formally ‘ inaugurated ’ 
yesterday. At present it has an unfinished look. If the outer covering 
1s incomplete, however, the organ itself is finished, and is a magnificent 
Production of Mr. Henry Willis, at a cost of £2,500. It is the largest 
in the West of England, and is next in size and power to that of Bir- 
mingham. The festival commenced with an organ performance in the 
afternoon, the player being Mr. Best. The pieces chosen for the recital 
had been most carefully selected so as to display the various features of 
the instrument, and consisted of :—1. Organ Concerto, in G@ minor— 
Handel ; 2. Larghetto, from the quintet fur clarionet and strings—Mo- 
— 8. Rondo and Fugue, in G minor—Bach; 4. Air with variations, 
oa the organ—J. L. Hatton; 5. Grand Fantasia, ‘ Orage suivi par une 
pricre '—Lemmens ; concluding with the National Anthem, arranged 


by Mr. Best himself, The capabilities of the organ were admirably dis- ‘ 





layed. In the evening the Messiah was performed, the soloists being 

iss Edith Wynne, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. The chorus was the fullest and most complete ever assembled 
in Colston Hall. The solo singers were all in excellent voice, and have 
seldom sung better. Miss Wynne especially charmed by her able inter- 
pretation of ‘ Rejoice greatly’ and ‘Come unto me.’ Very warm applause 
also greeted Miss Julia Elton after singing ‘O thou that bringest’ and 
‘He shall feed his flock.’ Her most successful effort was, perhaps, ‘ He 
was despised.’ Mr. Vernon Rigby sang all his music with his usual care 
and excellent taste ; as did also Mr. Lewis Thomas. The choruses were 
given with great precision, and were most effective. The voices were well 
balanced and went harmoniously together, which must have been 
gratifying to Mr. George Risely, the conductor. ‘ He shall purify,’ 
‘For unto us,’ and ‘ All we like sheep,’ were interpreted in a manner 
seldom heard in the provinces. The organ performance of Mr. Best 
wasastonishing. At times the different string and brass instruments 
were imitated to perfection, and a better substitute for a band could 
not have been found. The Pastoral Symphony was well played.” 


Lreps.—The Leeds Express of October the 3rd says :— 

“ The compositions of Mr. Henry Smart were thoroughly enjoyed at 
Saturday night’s concert, by a large audience. There is no composer 
living who more thoroughly devotes his talents to legitimate music 
than Henry Smart, There is not the slightest approach to vulgarity 
or clap-trap in his popular ballads; and no inane words will be found 
wedded to Mr. Smart’s music. For variety, for melody, for good 
writing, and for what people love to call ‘prettiness,’ no modern 
compositions equal his, This was evident when the audience, 
although hearing nearly all the pieces for the first time, at once became 
so enamoured of them as to demand numerous repetitions. Most 
charming is the song, ‘The birds are telling one another,’ and Miss 
Winder sang it with greit taste. ‘The Switzer Maiden" is an 
excellent characteristic song, which Miss Hiles gave effectively—the 
inevitable echo in it being capitally produced. Amongst the most 
taking of the pieces was a MS. song, ‘ Hurrah! for merry England, 
capitally given by Mr. Dodds, in which Mr. Smart has shown that 
vigorous, stirring music, and a most pleasing melody may be combined. 
The words of this song are by Barry Cornwall, and, as soon as published, 
it will become popular amongst amateur vocalists. Organ solos were 
played by Dr. Spark, all of which were enjoyed. The Andante grazioso 
in G was especially noted fur its lovely flowing subject and elegant 
treatment. Mr. Smart might have had the singularly beautiful reed- 
stops of our Town Hall organ in his mind when penning this composi- 
tion, so charming were the effects produced.” 


Gtascow.—Mr. Sims Reeves appeared on the 8th inst. at a “ Satur- 
day Evening Concert.” We take the following notice of the event 
from the Daily Herald :— 

“ On Saturday evening the City Hall was crowded, and numbers had 
to be turned away, a circumstance which always occurs when Mr. Sims 
Reeves’ name is announced. The immense popularity our first (we 
had almost said only) tenor enjoys is nothing more than due to his 
great talents. It is comparatively easy for a vocalist to obtain a pass- 
ing esteem, but it is seldom granted to any artist to make and maintain 
such a position as Mr. Reeves has done. Speaking for ourselves, there 
is no vocalist from whom we have derived so much benefit as from Mr. 
Reeves. Listening to him we acknowledge a master, and are happy to 
find ourselves at the feet of such a teacher. Long may Mr. Reeves’ 
superb voice be spared, but even were that to fail, he could still exer- 
cise over the art that influence which has been acquired by years of 
thoughtful study. On Siturday Mr. Reeves’ appearance was a signal 
for an enthusiastic reception. Ie was in splendid voice, and in its use 
unsparing. He first sang, ‘In Native Worth,’ which was listened to 
with breathless attention. At its termination he was twice called back. 
He also sang a manuscript ballad, ‘ Marnie of the Mill. The ballad of 
itself is without any pretension, but to its simplicity is added purity. 
In reply to a hearty demand, Mr. Reeves repeated the song, and as an 
encore to Bishop’s ‘ Pilgrim of Love,’ he gave ‘ My Love is like ared, 
red Rose,’ which wae enthusiastically received. We have always a 
strong sympathy for any artist appearing with Mr. Reeves. The fact 
that the audience are assembled to hear him alone places all the other 
singers at a disadvantage. It is, therefore, the more to the credit of 
Misses Blanche Cole and Fennel and Mr. Grattan Kelly that they 
made a favourable impression, and were so well received. Mr. Berger, 
who satisfactorily discharged the duties of accompanist, played a ccin- 
position of his own, under the somewhat polyglot title, ‘ ‘l'arantelle 
non pon om Punchinello.’ The ‘ 'Tarantelle’ is not difficult to perform, 
and was encored.” 


Tue Queey’s Concerr Rooms, HANOVER Square.—Mr. Robert Cocks 
has obtained a renewal of his license for music and dancing at these re- 
powned rooms. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fiavto Maatco.—Charles Nicholson made his début in London 
about 1820, with that form of flute usually called the “ concert-flute,” 
to distinguish it from the old German flute. It was bored on a new 
and better principle, and its holes were enlarged, and graduated with 
more exactness, though still on an unequal scale. With this flute, im- 
proved in tone and extended in compass, Nicholson presented himself 
before the public, fifty years ago. It is true he only introduced a very 
old friend, but so changed in voice and appearance that it was practically 
new, and this was one cause of his popularity. 

B. or B.—Fifty of Haydn’s symphonies are arranged for the piano- 
forte, and, if we are not mistaken, may be obtained at Novello’s. 

Epnrarmt Buttock.—No—just the opposite. Cherubini dedicated his 
Medée to Méhul. 

Purrie Powis.—Donizetti’s operetta, Betly, was first heard in Eng- 
lish at the Grecian Saloon, where the late Robson played Daniel. The 
story of Betly (the same as that of Scribe and Adolph Adam’s a 
has been often dramatized here. ‘The late Keeley may be remembere 
in The Swiss Cottage; and another version was produced at the Lyceum. 

Dr. Serrimus Wixp.—The question asked by Dr. Wind can only 
be answered by the author of St. Peter (first and unsettable version) 
himself. We have no wish to take any part in the controversy. Mr. 
Chorley, like his reviser, has enjoyed the advantage of the publicity 
conferred by our columns. 





NOTICE. 
To ApvERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcAL WoRLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertise- 
ments may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on 
delivery. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF BAD TASTE. 
\W"* heara good deal about German “ culture;” and, no doubt, 
it is an excellent thing in its way. Unfortunately, 
‘‘ what is bred in the bone will be sure to come out in the flesh "— 
culture or no culture; and hence our Teutonic brethren are occa- 
sionally liable to ebullitions of the old barbaric spirit, He is the 
truest gentleman, as high authorities tell us, who shows most 
consideration for the feelings of others. Per contra, he is the 
truest savage who regards only his own. Judged by this stan- 
dard, the Germans resident in London are worthy descendants of 
the tribes who swarmed over the Alps, long ago, and extinguished 
Roman civilization. 

There is a society in London calling itself the ‘‘ German Asso- 
ciation for the Relief of the Sick and Wounded in the War of 
1870 ”—a very laudable society, with a very praiseworthy object. 
It wants money, asa matter of course, and adopts various methods 
of supplying the want—among others that of concert-giving. 
Against this there is not a word to say. If “the end does not 
sanctify the means,” there are some ends—notably that of succour- 
ing fellow-creatureg in distress—which make the use of every 
lawful means imperative. So far we are entirely in line with the 
German Association, &c. Further on, we diverge at the greatest 
possible angle. 

Our London Germans, however important an element they 
may be in metropolitan life, are aliens in a strange land, with 
the obligation upon them not to abuse the hospitality they 
enjoy. Just now, their position is one of extreme delicacy. 
They live among a neutral people, who watch with pain and 
sorrow the bloody struggle between a kindred race and a good 
neighbour and firm ally of twenty years’ standing. They live, 
moreover, in a country which is proud to sustain its old character, 
asan asylum for the distressed of all nations, by receiving and 





sheltering the thousands of French people whom the cruel 
exigencies of war have driven from their native soil. In view 
of this position, what line of conduct would naturally suggest 
itself to a German of delicacy and good taste, supposing the 
phenomenon to exist? Would not the fortunate possessor of 
such a nature say within himself—“ On this neutral soil I must 
refrain from exhibiting my sympathies, lest they should prove 
compromising to those whose guest I am. Still more must I keep 
clear of demonstrations certain to pain my fellow guests, whose 
position, as enforced exiles, gives them a special claim upon 
forbearance.” A German reasoning thus might belie his 
national characteristics, but he would prove himself a gentleman 
anda man of taste. Unfortunately, the character is hypothetical— 
at least within the ranks of the German Association for the Sick 
and Wounded, whose concert, at St. James's Hall, on Wednesday 
night, was nothing less than an outrage upon decency. ‘The 
offence, be it understood, lay not in Herr Hallé, playing extracts 
from Schubert and Chopin; in Herr Hammer, essaying variations 
on a maudlin melody; nor in Herr Nordblom, conveying 
his impressions of a battle-field. These things, and others like 
them, were harmless, if not edifying ; but we cannot say so much 
for the blatant shouting, by a German Gesangverein, of German 
battle-songs; for the recitation (save the mark !) of gigantic puffs 
of ‘‘ Vaterland ;” and for the cry of ‘“‘ Vorwiirts,” raised by Frau 
Rudersdorff, to the music of Herr Randegger—as if such a cry 
were needed while any part of France is available for ‘ requisi- 
tions.” We hold these things, however tolerable in their place— 
that is, in Germany, or in exclusively German gatherings—to be 
examples of the worst possible taste when brought forward at a 
public gathering, in the heart of a neutral city, and within possible 
hearing of those whom right feeling should guard from every 
chance of insult. If the French give a concert on behalf of their 
wounded, let us hope they will gain an advantage over their con- 
querors by showing that delicacy at least remains to them. 


WiespapeN.—The war has, of course, sadly deranged all artistic 
matters here just as elsewhere. The Administration of the Kurhaus 
was accustomed to get up every year from six to ten concerts, at which 
the most famous artists from all parts of Europe were engaged. This 
year, also, the Administration had arranged a splendid programme for 
the season, but the concerts were summarily stopped after the second. 
The artists at the first concert were Mad. Loderer-Ubrich, soprano, from 
Darmstadt; Mdlle. P. de Smet, pianist, from Brussels; Herr Betz, 
baritone, from Berlin; and M. Léonard, violinist, from Paris. Those 
at the second were: Mad. Peschka-Leutner, from the Leipsic Theatre ; 
Mdlle. P. Fichtner, pianist, from Vienna; Herr Schelper, baritone, 
from Berlin; and M. Jules de Swert, violoncellist. The band from 
the Theatre began the concerts by some overture, and executed the 
necessary orchestral accompaniments. After these two concerts, a 
third was given, but the artists belonged to the place or to some town 
not far off. The performances at the theatre have gone on as usual. 

Moscow.—The Italian operatic season commenced on the 27th 
Sept., with Donizetti's Lucrezia. The leading singers engaged are 
Mesdames Carlotta and Barbara Marchisio, Artot-Padilla, Murska, 
Volpini, Witee, ‘I'rebelli; Signori 'Tamberlik, Stanjo, Bettini, Marini, 
Rota, Padilla, Steller, Belleval, Bagagiolo, and Bossi. Sefior Gula, a 
Spanaird, is the conductor. 
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An Improbization. 
Picked up in the Crystal Palace Concert-Room, on Saturday, October 8th. 
THE TENOR'S APPEAL. 


When other artists sing this song, 
And burst on upper A’s, 

They'll sing so long and sing so strong, 
Enougii the roof to raise. 

You'll grind your teeth when they sing sharp, 
Or break on E or G; 

But as I sing both loud and strong, 
Then you'll remember me. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

WiraovT wishing to stop the flow of charity, we may express 
little sympathy with the entertainment given in St. James’s Hall 
for the German wounded. Concerts for charitable purposes are 
oftentimes the cause of great imposition upon artists, who are called 
upon to work real sacrifices while the audience get a quid pro quo. 
But apart from this was it decent for the Gesang-Vereine to be 
shouting their war-songs in the heart of neutral London, and 
within hearing of the French refugees who have sought our hospi- 
tality? Surely there was music enough without bringing forward 
compositions so manifestly out of place. 


Ernest FeypeEau—author of Fanny, Un Début T Opera, 
Monsieur de si Bertrand, Le Mari de la Danseuse, and other 
infamous books—is at Boulogne-sur-Mere, struck (like the country 
which he, and others, like himself, have been the means of 
debasing) with paralysis. To the sinister influence of such 
writers as M. Feydeau, more than any to other cause, is France 
(especially Paris) indebted for the state of degradation into which 
it has hopelessly sunk. ‘The tolerance (not to speak of approval) 
for so many years, of writers like M. Feydeau, who have made the 
liberty of the press a pest and amockery, instead of a blessing, would 
alone suffice to explain why the modern Babylon has collapsed. 


Tne programme is published of the resuscitated Olympic 
Games, which are to take place at Athens, not at Olympia, and 
to celebrate, not the deeds of Hercules, but the opening of the 
Greek Industrial Exhibition. This revival deserves to rank with 
the Eglinton Tournament, but seems scarcely conducted with such 
purism. On the first day, indeed, the 16th of October, gymnastic 
games are to be held at the Panathenaic Stadium, and competitors 
are to appear in the ancient Greek costume. Considering what 
that was on such occasions, there will be no great call on the 
costumiers. On Sunday, the 23rd, we are promised a lottery, 
with swimming and boat-races in the harbour of Phalerus. ‘ Sea- 
manceuvres after the fashion of the ancient Greeks” are also 
announced ; so we may presume that the modern Greeks have 
solved the Trireme problem. 


Ir appears that Mr George Perren has resumed his post as 
director of the Crystal Palace operas. We are glad to hear it, 
because, doubtless, Mr. Perren may be trusted to work far better 
results than those we have had of late. ‘The prospectus mentions 
several additions to the established repertory of the Palace, among 
them being such important works as Der Freischiitz and Fidelio. 
Mr. Perren needs no assurance that the music of Weber and 
Beethoven will tax all his resources, and that its execution will be 
judged by a different standard than the execution of Eng- 
ish ballad operas. Knowing this, he may be trusted to do his very 
Lest with the means which the entire absence of an English school 
of lyric drama so seriously limits. Let us add a hope that in the 
prosperity and long-continuance of Crystal Palace opera, we may 
see the beginning of a change which shall develop musical talent 
by establishing an English lyric stage. Should this result come 
about the Sydenham ‘‘ glass house” will have made another claim 
upon national gratitude by accomplishing another national good. 


Ir is doubtful consolation for the sufferers from street music to 
learn that the character of its strains is the result of Protestantism. 
Mr. Kaines, tell us such is the case, and that even ‘‘the emotional 
cravings and wild unrest” which mark the melodies of our times 
are indications of the religious spirit of the age. We do not 
contest the position that national temperament influences national 
music, and should be prepared to find in the music of the north a 
more sombre tone than in that of the south. But we find a diffi- 
culty in accepting the theory that when ‘‘ Protestantism broke the 
spell under which the human intellect was bound by Roman Catholi- 
cism and enlarged the sphere of man’s knowledge,” the temperament 
and music of northern nations became saddened by an increased 
sense of responsibility, and the thought of the mysteries of life 
and death, thus losing the brightness and cheeriness which 
unreformed people of the south still retain. It may be questioned 
whether any modern English music can be called national; and if 
there be a tinge of sadness in the airs heard in street and drawing- 
room we should feel inclined to ascribe it to that dreariest of follies 
—comicality, sometimes miscalled humour. 








“St. Peter” and Mr. Benedict. 


As I perceive that the concocters of St. Peter are not content with- 
out attracting new attention to their proceedings—and that this attempt 
continuesto take a furm not so much defensive a3 offensive, rendering 
misapprehension possible—I am oblized to return to the subject. 

In answer to a letter published in the columns of a contemporary on 
the 2nd ult., IL have to point out, first, that not a single one among the 
statements made by me in this journal, on the 3rd of September, is 
contradicted. On the contrary, they are confirmed ; especially the one 
in which attention was called by me to the engagement of an assistant 
by Mr. Benedict to make the changes, which, he assured me, he had him 
self made by aid of a Concordance, and which, as having been made in- 
total contravention of our expressed agreement (that is, without con- 
sulting me), I declined either to examine or to sanction. The writer 
of the letter entirely overlooks the fact, that betwixt the months of 
May and January I was ignorant of Mr. Benedict’s proceedings; having 
till then the impression that he was thoroughly satisfied with the 
libretto committed to him by the Birmingham committee to compose, 
and not to be patched, to suit his confessed incompetence, by a strange 
hand. 

Further, with regard to the criticisms in the Atheneum, which it 
appears I am supposed to have influenced, let me state that I was absent 
from every rehearsal of St. Peter, in London and Birmingham; that I 
have not seen a line of the music in manuscript or in print to this day, 
and that I was totally unacquainted with the book of the oratorio till the 
morning of its production, on the 2nd of September—after my letter 
which appeared on the 3rd had been written and printed. My statement 
had only to do with the transactiun, not with its results. The critic of Mr. 
Benedict’s oratorio has never to this day seen a line of the original book 
on which Mr, Benedict’s accomplice —alike indelicately and unjustifiably 
—pronounces his judgment, after private perusal; and is thus totally 
unaware of the extent of the transformations of a libretto committed to 
the musician to compose, and by him accepted with every expression of 
satisfaction. 

I must reluctantly add a few words more. These in my former letter 
were withheld out of forbearance. They now become necessary to the 
completion of an unpleasant story. On Mr. Benedict, in January last, 
expressing his amazement and vexation at my refusal—after the sale of 
his oratorio—to make acquaintance with changes not made by myself 
and as such expressly provided against, I offered to refer the matter in 
debate to the arbitration of two mutual friends of ours—Sir Michael 
Costa and the late Charles Dickens. This he distinctly declined. I 
did not, however, conceive myself prevented by such refusal from laying 
the case and the correspondence which had passed between us before 
two judges so competent, and above all suspicion of favouritism. I 
have the opinion of both before me; and if Mr. Benedict and his 
assistant desire further publicity in regard to their strange transaction, 
I am ready to publish the entire correspondence. 


Henry F. Choriep. 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Watwortu.—The members of the Choral Society in connection with 
the Literary Institution, opened the session of 1870-71 on the 7th inst, 
with a public performance of selections from the first and second part of 
the Messiah. The works announced for rehearsal during the season are 
Handel’s Samson, Mendelssohn’s Elijah and Antigone, Mr. Sullivan's 
Prodigal Son, and Dr. Bennett’s May Queen. The opening performance on 
Friday night, although upon a small scale, there being no instrumental 
adjunct save the piano, was thoroughly satisfactory as it went, and well 
deserved to have been better attended. The solo singing (by members 
of the class) was really admirable, and would have elicited a very 
favourable opinion even if regarded from a severely professional point of 
view. The chorus, too, quite maintained tie excellent reputation it gained 
by the performances of the two last seasons. ‘The principal singers were 
Misses Dix, Ford, Stringer, and Houghton, Messrs. Evison and Ka- 
berry. Mr. I’. Cozens played the accompaniments. W.HLP. 


— Qe 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Sir,—In the notice of the late Henry Wallack, by E. L. B. (may 
his pantomimic shadow never be less!), which appeared in last week's 
Musical World, there is a slight error which should not go uncorrected. 
Mr. Hoskins (not Hoskiss) was son-in-law (not brother-in-law) of 
Henry Wallack, having married Julia, his daughter. Mrs. Hoskins, 
under the name of Julia Harland, played in opera for one or two 
seasons at the Princess’s ‘Theatre under the management of Mr. 
Maddox. I think the last piece in which she appeared in London was 
an opera by Hérold, called Marie. Subsequently, she played for some 
years in the provinces, with an operatic troupe, including Fanny Reeves, 
Elliot Galer, Henry Corri, &c.— Yours, DainKwATER Harp. 
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ENGLISH ACTORS OF OUR TIME. 
No. 5.—EpMmonp PHELrs. 


Mr. Phelps cannot be said to belong to that race of tragedians in whose 
footsteps he essays to tread. Of the three constituents of tragic acting to 
which reference has been made, not one can in any plenary sense be said to be 
characteristic of him. His emotional power and his psychological perception 
are small, and his command of form is quite inadequate to the pourtrayal of the 
higher characters of the tragic drama. But he is, notwithstanding, a clever, 
useful, and conscientious actor. Measured by the men of a previous generation 
he scems sinall in stature, but placed side by side with his self-constituted 
rivals, his proportions are more than respectable. Earnestness of purpose and 
persistence of effort are revealed in all he does, and their presence goes some 
way to atone for the absence of any subtle quality of perception or divine spark 
of creative power. His method in art is limited. The inflections of his voice 
are few, the more significant of his gestures are so frequently repeated as to 
become familiar and expected, and his general acting has a large measure of 
exaggeration, such as is in time adopted by all actors who play in large 
theatres and possess no special art or talent for the expression of passion. 
While, however, he comes short of greatness, Mr. Phelps is far removed from 
the commonplace. Some of his most ambitious attempts in tragedy, while 
they fail in subtlety and beauty, exhibit genuine and undeniablep owers of 
a kind, and his comic impersonations are admirable in many respects, and con- 
tain at times a measure of the underlying fire wanted in his tragic assump- 
tions. No English actor at present on the stage has been seen in so many 
parts of importance. By the manner in which, at Sadler’s Wells or elsewhere, 
Mr. Phelps has mounted the plays of Shakspere he has rendered a service to 
lovers of the drama, and his impersonations of Shaksperean characters, while 
unsatisfactory in most eases to the student and the critic, are free from 
caricature, and incorporate fairly enough for the average playgoer those general 
features which are handed down by tradition. 

In comic or serio-comice parts Mr. Phelps goes further, and adds to the 
tradition he inherits something of his own. More than one of his representa- 
tions of this class has breadth, depth, and criginality. Of the Shaksperean 
characters he has essayed we are inclined to regard lis Justice Shallow as the 
best. In parts in which a measure of senility is to be represented, Mr. Phelps 
has always been most successful. His King Lear, strikingly defective as it is 
in many respects, is decidedly the best of his purely tragic impersonations. In 
parts, however, in which the pathos is remote, and the comic side of the 
eharacter is that nearest to hand, Mr. Phelps is often admirable. Shallow is 
the type of a bore, and is drawn obviously from the life. Once and again, 
doubtless, has the bard been wearied past endurance with the imbecility and 
brag of the antiquated old sinner, whose wits have rusted in country oceupa- 
tions. 3ut the character is drawn forgivingly, and redeeming traits are not 
spared. In the manner in which these are put forward by Mr. Phelps lies the 
secret of his success in the character. The exterior of the man and the interior 
are almost equally well presented. There is, perhaps, a little exagzeration in 
the manner in which old age is depicted. The tongue stammers over much, 
and the motion of the head and hands is too tremulonsly senile. In the ex- 
pression of face the mixture of fatuous self-content with a measure of 
greediness is good. A sort of sordid cunning, such as long residence in the 
country and occupation with rustic pursuits is apt to breed, underlies the 
expression, and the confidence assumed is not without a vague surmise of 
evil. The feeble moralizings of Shallow upon death interrupted by his curiosity 
as to the price of beeves, his self-assertion modified by an affected depreciation 
of his own office and possessions, his vapourings concerning the prowess of his 
youth and other doings with the swashbuckler men, he has told so often he at 
last believes them, are all admirably rendered. — Shallow with Mr. Phelps is 
vain, foolish, cunning, pragmatical, and irreverent, with little of the bovine 
stupidity characteristic of the country justice, and with a touch of common sense 
which enables him to accept the defeat which the mortification of Sir John brings 
upon him with no vain lamentations, but with an approach to philosophical 
serenity. — More or less resembling the Shallow in the manner in which age is 
depicted, is Mr. Phelps’s representation of Richelieu. In this there are many 
good points and the whole assumption is spirited and not wanting in light and 
shade. — But while the memory of the Richelieu of Macready is fresh, that of 
Mr. Phelps can never obtain but half-hearted approval. It lacks altogether 
the dignity and the grandeur and power almost Jeonine which Macready im- 
parted to the wily, astute, and uncompromi-ing precursor and preparer of the 
revolution. The Falstaff of Mr. Phelps has received great and perhaps ex- 
aggerated praise. In one or two instances it is excellent, and it is in all 
respects intellectual. But it is, to our thinking. erroneous inits basis. Falstaff 
is not, as Mr. Phelps represenis him, a hard dry man, preserving an unsympa- 
thetic demeanour while delivering jokes by which others are moved to hilarity. 
He is thoroughly unctuous and sensual. He laughs with those around him 
and delights to feel the shaking of his own fat sides. He speaks of himself 
as ‘Cold and merry,” the latter, a word he would not use were his humour 
not affluent and unrepressed. An admirable point, however, in Mr. Phelps’s 
impersonation is the preservation of a sort of courtliness in the old knight 
whom he never allows quite to forfeit his claim to gentility. Adequately to 
present the defeat and mortification of Falstaff at the close of the Second Part 
of King Henry LV. requires the talents of the tragedian, which as we have 





said, Mr. Phelps does not possess. No nearer approach to psychological 
subtlety has been made by Mr. Phelps than in his representation of Bottom, in 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream. The contrast in this between the well- 
worn stolidity and pragmaticalness of the character in the opening scenes, and 
its dreaming, dazed, and bewildered look and gait is finely conceived and 
executed. Bottom, in certain scenes, and notably in the scene wherein, after 
his magic experiences are over, he awakes to the realities of life, is invested 
with a measure of dignity. Gross asis his nature he is still like the man in the 
Kubla Khan — 
‘* He on honey dew hath fed 
And drunk the milk of Paradise." 


There are divine recollections behind the muddled and besotted brain. Not 
altogether lost even in the most commonplace natures, are the visions of higher 
and lovelier life which visit us in sleep. And Bottom remains translated. If 
Mr. Phelps had presented no characters besides Shallow and Bottom he would 
have won himself a position upon the stage. There are, however, many parts 
in which his acting, while less subtle and original than in these creations, is 
decidedly effective. His Sir Pertinax MacSycophant, in The Man of the 
World, is an exceedingly good assumption. The dryness of style which is so 
sensible a disadvantage in many of Mr. Phelps’s presentations, is in this 
thoroughly effective, and his acting in some scenes of the play rises nearly to 
the level of that in Shallow. Much inferior to this, is his Sir Giles Overreach. 
In this character the confines of tragedy are reached, and although the greed 
and avarice of the terrible old miscreant are depicted, the more splendid ideas 
of his character are altogether lost. Mr. Phelps’s Cantwell, in The Hypocrite, 
is a good assumption ; his Lord Townley and his Mr. Oakley are respectable. 
A version by Mr. Halliday of Sir Walter Scott's Fortunes of Nigel provided 
Mr. Phelps with two characters, both fairly suited to his powers. The 
plausible cunning of the miser, Trapbois, and his love for money, so keen as to 
do duty for valour, contrast cleverly with the undissembled cowardliness and 
total want of kingly dignity of King James, In more serious parts the 
tendency of Mr. Phelps to overact and to exaggerate the gesture and emphasis 
operate as a serious drawback. His Marino Falicro and his Manfred are 
undignified in bearing and stilted and declamatory in delivery. When we 
come to purely tragic characters—Othello, Richard, Hamlet, King John, Iago, 
Macbeth, Timon, Coriolanus, and Wolsey, intellectual shortcomings and the 
defects of method are equally noteworthy. What small measure of subtlety 
any of these impersonations exhibits, is inherited and not original, and the 
representation is blurred by offensive mannerisms and tricks of delivery. 
Rant, violence, and exaggeration are their principal characteristics, and the 
same objectionable method is employed to denote the existence of opposite 
passions. In comedy a rank close to the highest, in tragedy one equally near 
to the lowest, is the position we must accord Mr. Phelps. A little less dry- 
ness, or at least compensation for dryness in the shape of occasional unction, 
with added breadth and colour in comic impersonations, would raise Mr. 
Phelps to the very front of our comedians. In tragedy, to win the position he 
secks, his entire theory and method must be un-learned and re-considered. K. 


ae 
THE CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS. 
(From ” The Period.”) 


Who and what are the Christy’s Minstrels? Are they artificially blacked 
by nature, or is their inky hue, like their elegant comedy, the effect of the 
highest art 2? Do they at their birth salute the world with a ‘‘ Yah! yah!” 
instead of the usual shrill shriek whereby other infants are accustomed to 
announce their advent, and do they pass their baby hours in asking conun- 
drums of their admiring nurses? Do they reside in the Waterloo Road and 
devote their leisure hours to beer, skittles, and the mysteries of Tommy Dodd ? 
Or do they, a happy family, inhabit a model plantation somewhere in the 
wilds of Hoxton or Hampstead, and beguile the weary hours before performance 
with the practice of part-singing and telling each other funny stories? Where 
do they go when they die? Does the original Bones play sonatas on his own 
femora? and do Sam and the Professor preserve their lugubriousness of 
aspect, even in death? Do they ever perform out of London? Finally, how 
and by what means have they contrived to obtain for themselves not only a 
local habitation but also a name with the portion of the public that adores 
them, swears by them, sits out their performances, and, moreover, pays its 
entrance-fees in hard cash for the blessed, the honoured, the glorious privilege 
of laughing at their witticism and weeping at their songs of sorrow ? 

Some such questions as these occurred to us on our first (and last) visit to 
St. James's Hall, during the pleasing operation of filling the seats after the 
mode adopted with so much success in packing pilchards at St. Ives; an 
operation which, though exhilarating in the extreme to an ‘ outsider,” is not 
so pleasing to an intereste] party. It will be seen that we had gone thither 
determined to do at Rome the thing which is done of the Romans. We were 
resolved to laugh even to tears; to be funny at all hazards. The notion of 
being bored by an entertainment to which some hundreds of respectable— 
very respectable—people were flocking with an admirable eagerness, was 
something too absurd. Bored? Preposterous idea! Is not Mr. Moore a 
fellow of infinite jest? Is not the great Rawlinson a Sims Reeves, who 
modestly blacks his face instead of simply colouring his moustache? Is not 
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Little Bob” a refined and exquisite comedian? Can such men be simply 
the synonymes of so many soporifics? Bah! The thought is absurd. So we 
sat, with a glowing presentiment of misfortune, and a s‘ckly attempt at 
awakening an artificial enthusiasm, and watched the assembling audience. 
Comely maidens and their adorers, respectable old gentlemen, old and middle- 
aged ladies, young men clad in garments of sober hue and preternatural 
gravity of aspect ; all regardless of the seats (which certainly are detestable and 
undesirable in the extreme), all patiently enduring the heat,—and anxiously 
attendant on the moment when Mr. Moore should burst upon their gaze in. all 
the glory of shirt-collar and brass buttons, and inform them generally, to the 
accompaniment of harps and trumpets, that he felt like a morning star, or 
that he saw his lovely Angelina going down Piccadilly, and that he laughed at 
her attempt to do the Grecian bend: with what results is well known. 

Presently a tuning of instruments was heard to proceed from under the 
stage. Then the lights were suddenly elevated, and before the excitement 
attendant on this proceeding had subsided, the real original Christy’s Minstrels 
made their appearance. As the original Bones flopped down into his chair, 
there was a general delighted whisper of “ There’s Mr. Moore!” There, 
indeed, was Mr. Moore, as disagreeably obtrusive on the stage as he is 
pleasantly modest on the hoardings. He is evidently a popular favourite, and 
the audience hailed his first and last witticism with equal favour. This 
remark will serve to characterize its behaviour during the dreariest two hours 
it has ever been our lot to spend either within or without the walls of any 
place of amusement whatever. 

Certes, he must have been a mad wag, indeed, who first applied the term 
“ entertainment " to the performance of our black brothers. Divided into two 
parts, with an interval of three minutes (which was the most grateful instant 
of the evening), the Minstrels gratified their audience awhile with a sort of 
sardine, the comic element representing the traditional Vauxhall slice of ham, 
the serious the thick bread-and-butter wherewith it is enveloped. Nothing 
more depressing than Christy comedy, nothing more exhilarating than Christy 
pathos, can well be imagined. When “ Little Bob ” displayed his humour and 
his love in bidding farewell to Sally, we felt moved even to tears; and when 
Mr. Romer told of his love for a certain Little Somebody, expressing his passion 
in notes so deep that we thought he was doing a comic De Profundis, we 
laughed outright, though we had not laughed since the departure of Mr. 
Charles Mathews for Australia. Mr. Cyrus W. Neile, “ the Christy’s peerless 
tenor,” scarcely answered the brilliant expectations advertisements had led us 
to form of him. His style and capabilities, moreover, do not disgrace his sur- 
roundings; while his famous “high C,” that outdid even the ut de poitrine 
of Herr Wachtel, has apparently ceased to exist, even in the vivid imagination 
of Mr. Burgess, to whom we owe, we presume, so many brilliant paragraphs 
in the first page of the Daily Telegraph. Nor were the marvels of the 
Christy's “ marvellous alto” any more conspicuous. A Mr. Rawlinson, facile 
princeps, sang a song in a hard thin voice, describing a certain “ Little Daisy ;” 
and when his confréres were whispering the chorus in mournfully monotonous 
tones, they reminded us of nothing so much as of a set of mutes bewailing the 
untimely decease of true and genial humour. 

Of the second part, which consisted almost entirely of chorographie exhi- 
bitions, we need say but little. Though most of the performers displayed 
what Artemus Ward called “a smart chance of spryness in their legs,” yet 
they had so little notion of grace and elegance as to excite a feeling rather of 
pity than of admiration. 

We have a collection of Christy melodies beside us as we write; and turning 
to it, we are enabled to perceive, for the first time, the poet of the age is 
named not Tennyson, not Swinburne, not even Tupper, but Green. Mr. 
Green’s muse may be described as one of the rural order; but no buxom milk- 
maid is she,—her cheeks flushed with the sun, her arins hard with exercise, her 
figure worthy of the natural beauties amongst which she dwells. Still less is 
she a bergére a la Watteau, with a score of ribanded sheep, a crook, and a 
Thyrsis who plays the flageolet. No: the muse is evidently of Cockney origin. 
She wears a chignon and drops her h’s occasionally ; when she chants the 
country, it is not as one who knows it, but as one who reads a little pastoral 
poetry and goes to Hampton Court on Sundays. Mr. Green seems, indeed, to 
have seen the country par raccroc, and to have remembered only that leaves 
are generally green, that brooks are in the habit of flowing musically along, 
and above all, that the nightingale sings every evening on the tree. That 
unfortunate bird is being continually dragged in, whether she will or no; for, 
should Mr. Green invite Bella, or Rosalie, or Nelly to meet him, he invariably 
concludes his catalogue of the inducements offered by nature, the weather, and 
the scenery, with an announcement to the effect that the nightingale is up, and 
may be heard as usual. This is an idea of the country that savours more of 
Bow Bells than of Llanberris; of Cremorne Gardens than of the open cham- 
pagne: but it is an idea that, set to music which sounds like an Offenbachian 
imitation of the Stubat Mater, is applauded nightly to the echo. The comic 
songs afe such drivel that it would be absurd to criticize them; and of the last 
song, the far-famed ‘‘Grecian Bend,” we need only say that its composition 
exhibits the most sublime contempt for the laws of grammar and metre. 

Such are the songs, such is the “ entertainment,” to hear which crowds of 
people flock with an eagerness that must be very gratifying in a pecuniary 
sense to the proprietors. Such in fact are the original Christy’s Minstrels. If we 
have taken the trouble to dissect so_carefully that which we have proved to be 





scarcely worthy any notice whatever, it is that we might show by what arts 
these Minstrels have attained the reputation they now enjoy. They advance, 
as their greatest merit, the assertion that they never perform out of London 
we have only to state that we consider this their greatest defect. 

0 


A WORD ABOUT THE PROPAGATION OF MUSIC, 


We do not think that argument is required to prove the “ Moral influence 
of Music.” Aside from the irrelevant amount of interesting and valuable in- 
formation actually gained, the inner glimpses had of the eminent and great 
minds of the masters and their compositions, exhaustive and intellectual articles 
are of no practical effect, producing little or no radical change. Among the 
great masses (where the change is mostly needed) they are, for the most part, 
unintelligible, while among the cultured no argument is required to convey the 
idea of the important office of music as a moral teacher or stimulant. We hold 
cur age to have advanced far beyond any such necessity. It is not that the 
fact fails in finding admission, but that it is so little endorsed. The clergyman 
is not at near the pains to impress the virtue of his canse as he is in doubt of 
its espousal and endorsement. It is comparatively an easy matter to explain, 
but quite another to exhort effectively. The cause of music stands in precisely 
the same aspect No one disputes its wonderful power. Rich and poor, high 
and low, alike testify to its magical influences; and, in whatever shape extend 
to it a cordial welcome. We must preach its use! “ Exactly,” may be remarked, 
“you are quite at home upon that subject. Wouldn't feel at all uncomfort- 
able at finding a ten, hundred, or a thousandfold demand for music.” No; 
and if there was a ten, hundred, or a thousandf ld demand, somebody would 
feel uncomfortable if it could not be supplied. We do not presume that any 
one will cease the practice of wearing shoes because it creates a demand for 
material. Sensible persons will scarcely urge such theory, and we merely re- 
mark it the better to impress our real object. We desire the general good of 
society, not alone the advancement of mere business interests. Believing our 
sphere one eminently fitted to accomplish it, we give our pure opinion for just 
consideration, of which it is worthy. Less time consumed to exfol and more 
to spread the acknowledged “ medium” will accomplish many fold the good 
results aimed at by able and argumentative reviews. The cultivation of a fine 
musical taste, and the desire for a closer insight into the higher erder of musi- 
cal composition will follow in their natural time. There is no better starting 
point than home. It is scarcely possible for us to give the assertion its due 
emphasis. So much may be accomplished (not only commenced) where the 
influences are so strong and marked, and where the tendency is to learn—how 
often bad because of the absence of anything that is attractively good. Increase 
the interest of home. The cultivation of music, drawing, painting, and versa- 
tile reading would be a simple and natural work encouraged there.—The 
Amateur (Philadelphia). 

—_—O- 


SIGHT READERS IN SCOTLAND, 
To the Editor of the Musical World.” 


Str, —While thanking you for your notice of my paper at the Social 
Science Congress, will you allow me a word with reference to your edi- 
torial remarks under “ Occasional Notes.” Your printer has, in the first 
place, confused the name of Mr. William Ening, the venerable founder 
of the Lectureship on Music at the Andersonian University, Glasgow, 
with that of Mr. Colin Brown, the industrious and able lecturer on 
Mr. Euing’s foundation. And, secondly, I think, you have misunder- 
stood the object which Mr. Colin Brown had in quoting Madame 
Radersdorff’s statement, ‘that she would sooner sing before a London 
guinea audience than have to go before a Glasgow shilling audience.” 
You say, “ what a thing is a Scotchman’s belief in Scotch supre:nacy !”’ 
But I think a glance at the argument of Mr. Colin Brown's speech 
shows that he was speaking of sight-singers, and the fact that these 
were Scotch people was merely accidental. Having spent his life in 
Glasgow, Mr. Brown not unnaturally preferred to relate his actual 
experience there, rather than to draw upon his imagination for s»me- 
thing more glowing from England. I hope you do not blame him fur 
this! and if you do not, I think you will agree that it says much for 
an audience of artizans and their families if they are able to follow 
the music of an oratorio in the pages of their books, whether theic 
“ Vaterland” happens to be England, Scotland, or the Fiji Islands. 
Seotchmen deserve no more credit for such a feat than Englishmen, 
but they certainly deserve no less.—I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

Plaistow, £., Oct. 12, 1870. J. Spencer Curwen. 

P.S.—I notice that you printed in a recent number some remarks 
by John Calvin on Church Song, without any statement of whence 


they came, or how, as used to be said of the old Italian madrigals, 


they were “ brought to speak English.” Knowing that you will be 
glad to give credit where credit is due, I may add that they are from 
an old Genevan psalter (date 1543), in the possession of Mr, Euing, 
and that they were translated from the antiquated French in which 
they were written, and communicated to the Tonic Sol-fa Reporter by 
Mr. Colin Brown. 
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MUSIC AT LEIPSIC. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

A grand concert was given, a few days ago, by the mem- 
bers of MRiedel’s Association, in St. Thomas's, for the benefit of 
German soldiers and their familics. It commenced with J. S. Bach’s 
choral piece for the organ, “ Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott,” well 
played by Herr Louis Papier. Then came two Hussite songs for 
chorus, which, as well as the other pieces of a similar kind, two sacred 
songs by Peter Cornelius, two choruses from Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
and St. Paul, were sung with spirit and correctness by the members of 
the Association. Herr and Mdme. Joachim executed together the solo 
for alto and obbligato violin accompaniment, “ Erbarme dich meiner, 0 
Gott,” by J. S. Bach. Mdme. Joachim sang also the air, “ Ich weiss 
dass mein Erléser lebt,” from Handel’s Messiah, while Herr Joachim 
performed, as only he can perform, two Andantes from Bach’s Violin 
Sonatas, a similar composition by Tartini, and Schumann’s * Abendlied.” 
Malle. Mahlknecht sang the soprano solo from Raff’s ‘ De Profundis.” 
—First Gewandhaus Concert on the 6th inst.: Oxford Symphony, 
Haydn ; air from Judas Maccabeus, Handel (Mdme. Peschka-Leutner) ; 
Concerto in A major for Pianoforte, Mozart (Herr Reinecke) ; Recita- 
tive and Aria, Mozart (Mdme. Peschka-Leutner); and the Seventh 
Symphony, A major, Beethoven.—The Directors of the above concerts 
contemplated, a short time since, raising the subscription, in consequence 
of the very high prices demanded by “stars,” especially by all 
vocal stars, With reference to this circumstance, a correspon- 
dent wrote a very strong letter to the Leipsiger Tageblait. Among 
other things he said :— 

“ We feel convinced that the real friends of music will applaud 
the Directors, if the latter will simply refuse to listen to exorbitant 
demands, even at the risk of onr not hearing here in Leipsic some 
celebrated songstress, while, on the other hand, by proper remunera- 
tion, they seek to retain the admirable members of the band, and to 
gain fresh ones, for the great attraction of the concerts is the cele- 
brated orchestra; it is solely their performances, not strange virtuosi, 
which have obtained for the concerts their world-wide renown.” 


In consequence partly of this article, perhaps, the Directors have 
made no alteration in the subscription. Herr August Lngert has 
just completed a new opera, entitled Dornréschen, which has been 
accepted at the Stadtheater, and will be produced this season. The 
libretto is by Dr, Alexander Levy of ‘reves. The rehearsals of 
Herr R. Wagner's Meistersinger have been resumed. The scenery is 
ready, and in all probability, the opera will be produced towards 
the latter end of December. W. L. 


— 
MEETING OF BOOK AND MUSICSELLERS. 
(From the “ Melbourne Daily Telegraph,’) 

This meeting took place at Mechanics’ Institution, Clarson oecupying chair. 
Chairman opened by detailing steps taken, at instance of Wilkie, Webster, 
& Allan, against several publishers for selling certain books said to contain 
melodies copyright. 

Twelve months ago, the Weston and Hussey Minstrels opening Operahouse, 
made an arrangement with Clarson, Massina, & Co., to print, in collected 
form, the melodies they were singing. These, sold at the place of performance, 
came into demand at the booksellers’ shops, nearly every bookseller being a 
vendor. On the issue of the second book, Wilkie & Co. deeming some of 
the tunes issued an infringement. of copyright, made, through solicitor, a 
demand for account of profits and destruction of books. In view of this 
damage, Clarson, Massina, & Co., by outgoing mail, made overtures to 
English publishers for permission, on terms, to print tunes for which any 
demand might arise. Frequently a tune suddenly became popular, and, 
no copies being here, demand ceased before copies could be imported, and thus 
considerable loss resulted to English owners. This proposal, in transitu, 
Wilkie & Co. served notices, and filed nineteen Dills in Equity against pub- 
lishers and vendors, calling upon them to render account of sales, and destruc- 
tion of plates and copies. In view of impending litigation, Clarson, Massina, 
& Co., after endeavouring to effect amicable settlement, received notice that 
suit should be stayed on payment of costs. Instead of settling on their own 
account, that finn refused any arrangement except as settlement for all con- 
cerned, and offered, without prejudice, £100 as settlement in full, which was 
declined. At this a public meeting was convened, prior to which, however, a 
proposal from Wilkie & Co. came, offering to settle for £150. — Clarson, 
Massina, & Co. accepted, on condition that it should quash all proceedings 
which might be taken under alleged ixvingement, against the whole trade or 





themselves; the following receipt being read :— July 29th, 1870.—Received 
from Clarson, Ma:sina, § Co., cheque £150, amount agreed to in settle- 
ment of all suits, subject to compliance with requirements of correspondence. 
Wisewould to be instructed as to settlement by defendants.—Crisr, Lewis, 
& Winks.” On close of chairman's statement, several contended that 
action might have been successfully defended ; but majority agreed that the 
matter was better settled thus. On motion of Mirams, seconded by Needham, 
it was resolved :—‘‘ That arrangement entered into by Clarson, Massina, & 
Co., with Joseph Wilkie, to set aside (by payment of £150) all proceedings in 
respect of publication of books said to contain copyright music, be accepted as 
satisfactory, and that a subscription be opened to defray the costs.” Wilkie 
& Co. are agents defending interests of their principles, and are not responsible 
for imperfections of law. Durr Suort. 
a 


NEW MUSIC. 


War March (“ Die Waeht am Rhein”) for the pianoforte. 
Kantensere. [London: Lamborn Cock & Co. } 


Or the making of war music there is no end, and we should very much 
like to see the aggregate of “ rejected communications” which have 
been returned to aspiring composers by unsympathetic publishers. 
Their number must, indeed, be legion; but, however great, it hardly 
meets the justice of the case. Here is Herr Kahlenberg’s March for 
example. Why it was composed we cannot tell, unless for the sake of 
embodying ‘Die Wacht am Rhein,” and why it was published is still 
more inexplicable. There is absclutely nothing to recommend it. If 
the Germans could not fight better than some of them can write war 
marches they would hardly be investing Paris now. 


All Honour to the King. Hymn, composed and dedicated to his Majesty the 

King of-Prussia, by Sit Micitart Cosra. [London : Lamborn Cock & Co.] 
Tuts hymn is, we believe, not born of the Franco-Prussian war, but ot 
some other war in which Bismarck has had a hand. _ If, however good 
reasons existed then for bespattering King Willam with praise, they exist 
in far greater number now. Indeed, were not the monarch so pious, he 
might array himself, like Herod, in his royal apparel, and confidently 
expect to be saluted as a god. We must say for the author of the words 
betore us that he has laid on his laudation pretty thickly. The King 
is hailed as one 


By SELMAR 


“ Who with undying will 
A weary people’s bonds unbound.” 


We do not exactly know what an “undying will” may be, but we 
can understand the unbinding of bonds after the fashion shown to the 
Badensers some twenty years ago. The second verse begins thus :— 


‘* Almighty heaven protect 
A life that greets mankind 
A span of mighty deeds 
With equal love and hope entwined.” 


It is fortunate that ‘‘ Heaven ” is omniscient as well as almighty, and 
can understand exactly what this confused utterance may mean. Sir 
Michael Costa’s music is vigorous, plain, and straightforward—such, 
indeed, as might be expected from his ready and practised pen. 


Marinella: Canzone, Parole del Stcnor Cranarra; Musica di ALBERTO 
Ranxpeccrr. [London: Duncan Davison & Co.] 

Tuts canzone is written throughout with Signor Randegger’s unfailing 
fluency and grace. The melody is really charming, while not a few 
devices of accompaniment are used which, besides giving piquancy to 
the song, show once more the composer’s ingenuity and its constant 
derire to obtain that variety which accompaniments, as a rule, so sadly 
lack. We recommend ‘ Marinella” to all lovers of Italian music. 


Onward, Christian Soldier : A Sacred Choral March. Brightly Gleams 
our Banner: Choral Processional Hymn. Thy Will be Done: A new 
Choral Setting. Though Nature's Strength Decay: Choral Hymn. 
Composed by J. Trnuearp. [London: Novello, Ewer, & Co.] 

Tue first two of these pieces are fair examples of the modern hymn 

tune, but their rhythm is sorely against usefulness for marching pur- 

poses. Mr Tilleard went out of his way to write in three-four time, 
the metre clearly suggesting four-four. How would he kee» his pro- 
cession in step, with right and left feet alternately marking the begin- 
ning of the bar? The third hymn hasa good and expressive tune ; 
but we see little in the ‘’'e Deum to recommend it for notice above the 
shoal of settings already available. The last piece has our hearty 
approval, and, taken in conjunction with the others, inclines us to place 
Mr. 'Tilleard among the best psalmodists of the day. 


Aw old dispute has at length been settled at Berlin. Schiller’s 


statue is to be erected in front of the Schauspielhaus. It will be 


solemnly uncovered on the 10th November next. 
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Madame Arabella Goddard is still at Boulogne-sur-Mer. Owing to 
the war she has been compelled to renounce for the present her conti- 
nental tour, and will be heard this winter both at Monday Popular 
Concerts and the Crystal Palace. 


Mr. Augustus Harris has returned to town. 


Mr. Charles Millward is writing the Christmas burlesque for the St. 
James’s Theatre, and Mr. Farnie that for the Adelphi. 


Madame Parepa is about to make a tour through America with an 
English opera troupe from London. 


The St. James’s Theatre re-opens this evening with Victorien 
Sardou’s Fernande, revised by Mr. Sutherland Edwards. 


Kapellmeister F. Wagner, of Dresden, is said to have been amongst 
the killed at Sedan. 

Mr. Swinburne’s Ode on the Proclamation of the French Republic is 
said to have been written at a sitting. 


Mr. Charles E. Stephens has been elected an honorary member of 
the Royal Academy of Music. 

Birth, a new comedy by T, W. Robertson, principal character, sus- 
tained by Mr. Sothern, has been produced with unqualified success, at 
the Cheltenham Theatre. 

Mr. H. J. Byron has written a drama, in four acts, entitled 7'he 
Last Shilling, and another “ original play,” the title of which is not yet 
fixed. He has also a comedy, entitled Zom Thumb, in preparation. 


Mr. W. H. Liston takes his benefit to-night at the Olympic Theatre, 
when a new extravaganza Paul and Virginia, is to be produced, in which 
tha manager's wife will make her appearance. 


A musical celebration has been organized in Cologne, in memory of 
the victims who have fallen in the Franco-Prussian contest —the 
“ Requiem ” of Brahms being a leading feature of the programme. 


Mr. J. T. Stone, author of The Classical Organist and The Student's 
Organ Companion, &c., has just been appointed organist of St. Mary’s 
Church, Leicester. 

Mr. G. W. Martin's great choral gathering at the Crystal Palace, 
on Wednesday night, is to be repeated on Wednesday next, when we 
hope to be able to attend and report our imyressions, 


Madame Goldschmidt-Lind, being indisposed, did not sing on Wed- 
nesday at the concert in aid of the German wounded. In revenge, 
however, Herr Otto Goldschmidt played a duet, fur two pianos, with 
Herr Jules Benedict. 


The bag of postal cards despatched by magnesium belloon at the Crystal 
Palace fire-work display on ‘Thursday week, was picked up at Acrise 
Farm near Folkestone, and the cards posted at Hythe, reaching their 
destination by first delivery on Saturday, 


Alexandre Dumas, who is staying in the neighbourhood of Dieppe, 
is not expected to recover from the illness with which he has been 
afflicted since the present troubles broke out in France. His daughter 
is likely to seek a refuge in England. 


Mr. Chatterton has entered into a partnership with Mr. B. Webster, 
by which the Adelphi and the Princess's are placed under their joint 
management. ‘The Adelphi opens on the 22nd inst. Madame Celeste 
will appear for a few nights as Miami, in The Green Bushes, and take 
her farewell of the stage. 


Herr Julius Bliithner of Leipsic, piano-manufacturer to the King of 
Saxony, who gained the first German prize at the last Paris Exhibition 
for his grand piano, has also, we read in the Zeitshrift fiir Musik, gained 
be ~ prize at the Industrial Exhibition, held at Cassel, in Septem- 

r last. 


We take the following from a contemporary :— 

“Tt has been stated to us as a singular coincidence, by a friend who is 
curious in such matters, that the greatest Oratorio Society in the world—the 
Sacred Harmonic of Exeter Hall—has never performed either Handel’s first or 
last oratorio, Hsther and Jephtha.” 

Our contemporary’s friend’s curiosity [has led him slightly astray. 
Jephtha was performed by the Sicred Harmonic Society. 


On Tuesday night week a fire broke out in the Philharmonic Music 
Hall, Ramsgate, and the building was totally destroyed. The Philhar- 
monic was the first music hall erected in Ramsgate. Before the fire 
boke out there had been the performance of a piece called The Ship on 
Fire, in which a miniature ship in flames is sent across the stage. It is 
conjectured that sparks fell upon some sawdust and rubbish beneath 
the stage, which smouldered unobserved till the hall was closed. Several 
bed-rooms in the tavern adjoining the hall were burned, but happily 
no lives were lost. 


The Beethoven contributions to the Crystal Palace programme ot 
to-day are the Prometheus overture and the Lroica symphony. Signor 
Delle-Sedie and Madame Fiorentini are the singers; Signor Bottesini 
plays a solo on the double-bass; and the concert ends with Schumann's 
overture to Genoveva, which many amateurs hold to be his finest. 
That young and promising singer, Mdlle. Anna Trafford, according 
to the Italian journil, 1’ Arte, has had a brilliant success at Bergamo, as 
the Queen, in Gli Ugonotti. Malle. Trafford has concluded an advan- 
tageous engagement for the Carnaval season at the Teatro Comunale 
di Trieste, where she will sing in Une Folie ¢ Rome and Lallah Roukh. 


Mdlle. Elena Corani, who has been singing ia Italy and Brazil with 
much success, has arrived in London, and wil! appear at the Crystal 
Palace Concert on Saturdiy the 22nd inst. M.udille, Corani is a native 
of Dublin, and daughter of the late William Sarsfield Conran, the 
once eminent pianist of that city. 


Two concerts of national melodies with bands of harps were recently 
given by the Workmen’s International Exhibition, at the Agricultural 
Hall, with a chorus of 200 voices. The conductor was Mr. Reyloff; 
and the solo singers were Miss A. Sinclair, Miss J. Derby. Mr. Beard- 
well, and Mr. J. H. Pearson. 


Anna Trafford e il nome di una avvenente cantatrice, che esordi- 
test® con brillante successo al teatro di Bergamo, nella parte della 
Regina negli Ugonotti. Questa giovane possiede un tesoro di voce ed & 
educata al bel canto, alla scuola dell’ egregio maestro Sangiovanni. 
Essa ha firmato un onorifico contratto per la stagione di carnovale e 
quaresima al teatro Cumunale di ‘Trieste. L’ Arte. 


In reference to the amateur performance of the Oxford Dramatic Club, 
Mr. Mitchell writes to say “that we have not attempted a dramatic 
entertainment for some time, and as it is likely to mislead our friends, 
may we trouble you to inform them that we have no knowledge of the 
parties who gave it, or that they have ever been connected with us in 
any way for the sixteen years we have been established.” 


Madame Adelina Patti, who has been singing at St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool (two concerts), and at Free Trade Hall, Manchester, left on 
Monday, with Mr. Maurice Strakosch (enterprising impresario, if there 
ever was one), for Holland, where, at the Hague and Amsterdam 
respectively, she was to give concerts. Madame Patti will shortly go 
to fulfil her engagement at the Imperial Opera of St. Petersburgh. 


One of the especial qualities of the late Mr. Bowley as administrator 
was his organization, a long time in advance of the performance of any 
musical undertaking in which he was engaged. Amongst his papers 
have been found the arrangements of the Triennial Handel Festival, 
to take place next year. Sir Michael Costa will be conductor. The 
Sacred Harmonic Society commences its season next month, with Sir 
Michael Costa as conductor. 

The opening of the Itilian Opera season in St. Petersburgh is an- 
nounced for the 19th of October; the company will comprise Madame 
Adelina Patti, Madame Volpini, Madame Sasse (of the Grand Opera, 
Paris), the Sisters Marchisio, Signora Perelli, Madame Dall’ Anese, 
Signori Calzolari, Mongini, and A. and J. Corsi (tenors), Signori Gra- 
ziani, Steller, Everardi Bagagiolo, Capponi, Zucchini, Fortuna, and 
Baccolini, baritones and basses. Signor Vianesi is conductor. 


Foreign journals announce the death of Princess Amalia of Saxony— 
a lady who beguiled the tedium of German court life by writing co- 
medies, which made their way on the stage for a while, and the best 
ot which, for their purity and quiet humour, deserve to be remembered. 
A translated selection from them, with a prefatory memoir was 
some years ago published by Mrs. Jameson. The Princess wrote under 
the pseudonym of Amalia Heiter. 


The Italian opera season in Dublin came to an end last Saturday 
night, when Oberon was performed for the benefit of Mdlle. Tietjons, 
who created a furore by substituting for encored pieces some of Moore's 
melodies, which, though seldom sung now-a-days in private circles, and 
not often heard in places of public amusement, still possess a charm for 
people of all ranks. ‘The great prima donna was detained on the stage 
long after the curtain fell, bowing her acknowledgments to an audience 
who appeared desirous to retain her for ever. 


Madame Adelina Patti sang at the Free Trade Hall in Manchester 
last week, with the co-operation of Madame Patey, contralto; Signor 
Mario, tenor; Signor Delle-Sedie, baritone; Signor Foli, bass; and 
Mdlle, Carreno, pianist. ‘The Gentlemen’s Concerts have been com- 
menced for the season. Madame Vanzini and Mr. Vernon Rigby were 
the vocalists, and Mr. Carrodus violinist, the last named playing 
the allegro from Beethoven’s concerto and Ernst’s Pirata. The 
symphony was Mozart’s in E flat, and the overtures Der Freischiitz, 
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“M, Auber” (says Dolby’s Musical Circular) “is in England, Did 
we not read a little while ago of the inspiring effect produced on the 
youth of France by the enrolment of the veteran composer as a National 
Guard? Were we not told all about his musket and bayonet? and 
about the mince-meat which with the aid of those weapons he might 
be expected to make of the enemy! And did we not figure to our- 
selves M. Auber ‘at the front,’ the gayest and liveliest of the young 
troops of France? And now M. Auber has executed a well-known 
strategic movement, and has effected a masterly retreat? And quite 
right too. At 87 it is rather late to learn the goose-step, and in the 
fourth quarter of a century marching and drilling are not agreeable 
diversions. Besides, M. Auber’s life is not the property of France, nor, 
for the matter of that, does it belong to himself.” 

[Unfortunately, the illustrious composer is not in England.—Eb.] 


Two young men of shabby-genteel appearance lately arrived at one of 
the hotels in Motherwell. ‘I'he object of their stay there they said was 
the management of a grand concert in the Masons’ Hall. Some of the 
best talent in Glasgow were engaged and a dealer was induced to lend 
a handsome pianoforte. ‘Tailors gave fashionable outfits, and the latest 
style of hats from Glasgow was indispensable. ‘Lhe printers’ account 
for flash show bills was heavy, and many assistants and hangers-on had 
to be paid, but no accounts could be settled until the close of the enter- 
tainment. They were early at the door drawing the cash while the 
audience flocked into the hall. The concert was a success, the per- 
formance excellent, and all were in high spirits; whisky and cigars 
were plentifully ordered and abundantly distributed, but in the middle 
of the jubilation it was discovered that the clever managers had de- 
camped, and at midnight it became painfully evident that all employed 
by them had been most successfully duped. 

Prince Poniatowski, the composer of L’ Aventuriere, a gentleman well 
and worthily known as a man of letters and a scholar, and a musical 
amateur of no ordinary attainments, is an exile among us, and a severe 
sufferer by the war. It is his intention to devote himself to the art 
which he has lovingly studied for so many years, and to enter the ranks 
of professional musicians. On this head a contemporary remarks that: 
“ The prince is reduced to the sad necessity of earning a livelihood by 
giving instruction in singing.” No doubt this paragraph is intended 
merely to express its writer’s regret at the unlooked-for calamity which 
has caused so great a change in Prince Poniatowski’s position. But it 
is a pity that it should also be susceptible of another interpretation, and 
that it should seem, however faintly, to imply that there is anything 
degrading in the step taken by Prince Poniatowski. ‘There can be no 
degradation in the honest and conscientious pursuit of any art, and 
even a prince may become an artist without losing any self-respect or 
dignity. That Prince Poniatowski himself takes this view of the case 
we feel sure, and we have no doubt that our contemporary is at one with 

us in the matter, but the paragraph isa little awkward!y worded.— 
Dolby's Musical Circular. 


To those of our readers whose newspaper literature is confined to the 
London “ dailies” and “ weeklies” it would, we believe, be absolutely 
refreshing to dip occasionally into the large sheets of some of our country 
contemporaries. In musical criticism, more especially, the writers are 
unequalled, and although in a few cases there are qualified men on the 
staff, as, for instance, in the case of some of the old country papers, the 
gentlemen who “ do the concerts” are as a rule, lamentably deficient in 
musical knowledge ,and still more wanting incommon sense. Thus for 
example, in a paper just forwarded to us for quotation we are assured that 
the conductor “ wielded the baton of chef dorchestra (sic) with spirit and 
taste, and displayed another striking instance of his qualifications in this 
department of art. The instruments were so well proportioned (!) and 
in such capital hands that it is almost invidious to point out special 
merits, but we were particularly pleased by the superior playing of the 
first violins and the violoncello. The violas had a very pleasing eftect ; 
and Mr, ’s contribution to the general harmony was of an espe- 
cially excellent character.” Surely a greater proof of the need of the 
Elementary Education Act could scarcely be provided. If this repre- 
_ the mental power of the writer, what must that of the readers be !— 

oir, 


A very laughable circumstance occurred at Arundel a few nights ago, 
where a concert was given at the Town Hall by Madame Bodda Pyne’s 
concert party. Just before eight o'clock, the gas lights began to flicker 
suspiciously, and it was evident there was “ water in the pipes,” for after 
jumping about to the bewilderment of those present, the gas finally went 
out. All theshops in the town were closed, and the hall was in darkness, 
Several gentlemen, were next seen rushing about in great confusion to 
collect candles and candlesticks, The hall-keeper brought out his small 
supply of candles, and in the absence of candlesticks, one or two “cotton 
dips” were stuck in some vases. One gentleman came back to the hall 
armed with two tin chamber candlesticks and two brass ditto, in which 
candles were placed ; and by putting one chair on the top of another, 





anda candle in the seat of the uppermost chair, sufficient light was 
found for the pianist. ‘The skirmishing party sent out into the town 
soon returned with candlesticks of every conceivable design, chiefly an- 
tiquated, and with candles as could be best collected. By these means 
a row of about twelve dismal lightswas placed infront of the platform, some 
were high and some were low; and after each piece the ticket-taker who 
was armed with a pair of snuffers walked round and topped the wicks. In 
the latter part of the evening the lighting up became grander as the 
tallow “dips” were substituted by wax candles, and the performance 
proceded with an occasional encore. 

One of the queens of song, an artist, who in almost all European 
languages has sung on the lyric stages of Italy, Spain, England, 
France, Germany, Russia, &c., Pauline Viardot-Garcia, is about to 
visit London, to resume her professional career. Her fortune has been 
sacrificed by the war in France, of which country her husband is a native, 
Whilst M. Viardot is at Tours, having joined his former political and 
literal colleagues in office, Madame Viardot has been compelled to quit 
her residence in Baden-Baden, to begin a fresh career. This is a 
sad reverse for the gifted sister of Malibran. Viardot’s débuts as Des- 
demona in Paris and London in 1839, when she was only eighteen, can 
be well remembered by opera frequenters. In Berlin she stood her 
ground at the height of Jenny Lind’s popularity. She doubled on one 
occasion in an emergency, the parts of Isabella and Alice in Robert le 
Diable. Viardot’s Fides in the Prophéte is familiar to the audiences of 
Paris and London. Her last great part was in Gluck’s Orfeo. She 
has given to the world singers of note, her pupils, and it is as teacher 
and composer (for she has written an opera in two acts, The Lost 
Magician performed in several theatres in Germany) that Madame 
Viardot seeks a position in London; and royalty, rank, and fashion 
whi2h recognized her when a prima donna, will not fail her in the 
hour of need, when she presents herself as a professor ot the grand 
school of singing of the Garcias.—Atheneum. 

Writing from Berlin a correspondent says :— 

‘War or peace, a city’s life goes on much in the same manner. Are they 
not buying and selling, marrying and giving in marriage, singing, dancing, 
dining, and sipping absinthe even now in poor splendid Paris? The echoes 
of M. Offenbach’s last opera can scarcely be out of their ears, when, behold, 
the merry and musical piece of extravagance is reproduced at the Friedrich 
Wilhelm Stadt ‘Theatre here, with all the care and ability which distinguish 
that establishment. I went the other night to see and hear Die Banditen 
which is tuneful from beginning to end, and which, for the closeness of its fable, 
the neatness of its satire, and the perfect purity of its fun, may take a high if 
not the hizhest place among the books of M. Offenbach’s sometimes too cynical 
librettist. The comedy and the songs have been fairly done into German ; and 
the performers, down to the least responsible supernumerary, are perfect in 
their several parts. But, I should say, the most patriotic of Germans must 
soon begin to feel bored by the interpolated allusions to the neutrality 
question which greet him nightly from every stage. Go where you will for 
amusement in Berlin you are sure to hear of those unlucky cartridges and 
coal cargoes. I really begin to feel culpable in the matter, and to dread lest the 
eyes of the whole theatre should be turned upon me severely whenever these 
uncomfortable reflections are cast from beyond the boundary-line of footlights. 
Indeed, I have been obliged to tell my neighbour on one occasion that, 
although an Englishman, I am, strange as it may appear, neither a gunsmith 
nor a coal merchant. An entirely new opera, not so sparkling as M. 
Offenbach’s, but quite as frothy, was brought out the other night at the 
King’s House—every seat being taken. When I say that the title of this 
musical work by Herr Bernhard Scholz is Ziethen Husaren, you perceive 
directly that the time is the Seven Years’ War and that the story has a good 
deal to do with the gallantry of the Prussian soldiers and the magnanimity of 
Father Fritz. The character of a rustic servant girl who hardly suits Frau 
Mallinger, who nevertheless took the principal honours of the evening, and 
sang the flimsy, conventional music of her part with all the sprightliness 
needful to win for it applause beyond the cold mechanical palm-beatings of 
the clague. The names of Harriers-Wippern, Lehmann, the passable tenor, 
Woworsky, and the excellent baritone, Betz, made up, with those of Herr 
Salomon and Herr H. Kriiger, the rest of the cast.” 


San Martxso.—This important republic will not be much longer 
without a theatre. One is now being erected by a joint-stock company. 
Signor Ghislanzoni has been commissioned to write, for the inaugura- 
tion of the building, a libretto founded on an incident in the history of 


this famous state. The libretto is to be set to music by Signor 
Agostino Mercuri, a young native composer. 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Rosert Cocks & Co.—* I've been roaming,” transcribed for piano by Adam Wright. 
“The Rose of the Battle-field,” song by J. L. Hatton. ‘‘ Polka Hussars,” by 
Alphonse Leduc. 

LamBorn Cocks & Co.—Variation for the pianoforte on “ Driok to me only with 
thine eyes," by Westley Richard, ‘In the beginning was the Word,” sacred 
cantata by Leo Kerbusch. 

Duncan Davison & Co,—‘* Maddelina,” song by Amy Coyne, 
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THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Dowoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferran, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace» 
Hyde Park, w. 





DR. STOLBERG’S ‘VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and S fully establish its great virtues, 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


LITTLE FAUST WALTZ, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
ON AIRS FROM 


HERVE'S POPULAR OPERA, 
LE PETIT FAUST, 


BY 


CHARLES GODFREY. 


Price 4s, 














LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREET 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE,” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER, 


London: LamBorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, 








SUNG BY MISS BANKS, 
“ONE MORNING, OH! SO EARLY,” 


NEW SONG. 
The words from “ Mopsa the Fairy,’ by JEAN INGELOW (by permission). 
The Music by CHRISTABEL, 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MIGNON WALTZ, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
ON AIRS FROM 


AMBROIJSE THOMAS’S ADMIRED OPERA 
MIGNON, 


BY 


CHARLES GODFREY. 


Price 4s. 








LONDON : 





DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREET. 


IN THE PRESS, 


Paradise 


AND 


DHE PERI 


CANTATA, 


BY 


JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 


H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THE 


BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL 








LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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LEicho 
De La Guerre. 


FANTAISIE. 


LE CHEVALIER ANTOINE DE KONTSKI 


And performed by him during his provincial tour 
with Signor Mario, &c. 





Price As. 





CHAPPELL & C0., 50, New Bond St. 


THE DIGIORIUM 


(PATENTED). 











Messrs. CHAPPELL & CO. having purchased 
the Patent of the above little Instrument, are pre- 
pared to supply the Trade and Profession on liberal 


terms, which may be had on application to 


CHAPPHLL & Co., 
50, New Bond Street, London. 





Dedicated by Express Permission 
to Her Royal Highness. 





THE 


PRINCESS 
LOUISE 


WALTZ, 


CHARLES GODFREY. 


Bandmaster, Royal Horse Guards. 





ASHDOWN & PARRY beg to an- 
nounce that this new Waltz is now ready, 
and to be had of every Musicseller and 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 





Price As. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 
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